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§ the onlookers of other nations, and now the steady continuance of that success has started inquiry § 
#, into the causes that have produced such an effect. The component parts of the American char- ¥ 
*, acter, difficult often to separate from the whole which they constitute, are now being largely ¥ 
#, attributed to the American home and the American school. The foreigner finds it hard to { 
@® thoroughly grasp the idea of ‘‘home” as it is understood here; a just appreciation of what { 
we mean by the word is harder for him to get hold of than our most idiomatic verbs, but the 
fs American school he can study intelligently, and so it is generally of the school that he writes, 


) 

j 
m educational institutions may learn of our system, and the main point of difference that the 4 
® article discovers is that here the student is taught thriftiness, ‘‘a lesson which he seldom $ 
® loses in after life.’ It would be a comfort to feel that such praise was deserved; the fact ¥ 
» is that the Belgian reviewer has seen us as we ought to be rather than as we are. America is 9 
f a thrifty land and its people a thrifty people as a whole, but the individual is quite as often @ 
® improvident and thoughtless as he is prudent and thrifty. Let Europe learn of us, by all 
@ means, but let us see to it that we do all we can to deserve the lofty seat they are disposed to 
* allow us. 5 


® thrift, this great element of our prosperity, shall become more general. It will not be necessary | 
® to establish professorships in the subject, nor must we expect to create faculties that do not 
f exist. We must be content with improving the feeble ones by education. There are thousands 
@ of young Americans who never realize, till too late to reap full benefit, that life is a very 
f practical affair, and that, if it is necessary to win to-day’s living, it is quite as necessary to put 
m into activity the forces that shall render sure the living of the future. 


b more easy in its maintenance than is sound life insurance. The mere taking out a policy is a prom- | 
S ise of thrift by providing for the future that in itselfis a long step toward the desired goal, while 


® his contract. Before he has won to a bank account or a generous income he has learned to save 
\ (to be thrifty), by meeting his premiums, and adding to the store of his zmsured savings. 


® in the science of life insurance is almost beyond question. Of all the companies that exist to § 
® the bettering of our national life none is more sound in principle and method than the Mutual 
® Life of New York—the oldest and the best as an aid to the practical study of thrift. 


® Employers’ Liability Assurance 


As THE OLDEST AND STRONGEST LIABILITY INSURANCE 
fs Elevator Insurance, Liability Insurance of all Kinds, Gen- 


This company has had many more years’ experience in Liability 
 {t conductsits business at a lower ratio of expense than any other 


* 1t will continue to give policy-holders the same thorough care and 


SEPTEMBER AND SCHOOLING. 


Our American success in all that we undertake is an ever-constant source of surprise to § 


One of the Belgian reviews has recently taken up this question, tothe end that their | 


This month, that opens our schools for another year, is a proper one to determine that 





Of the many means that may inculcate the habit of thrift none is so sure in its effect, none 


nothing more surely holds a young man in the path of thriftiness than the steady keeping up of 


America may have taught the older countries much of value; that it has taught them much 
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— through which the proposed Nicaragua Canal will proba- 
y pass. 
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SURVEY OF 


The deplorable condition of 
the regiments in the camps 
of instruction at Chicka- 
mauga, Jacksonville, Falls Church and else- 
where has been painfully impressed upon the 
minds of the people by the mortality lists, 
the reports of inspectors, the complaints of 
the victims, and the passage through the 
country of hospital trains carrying the sick 
to their homes. The reports of experts and 
others show that in these camps the water 
used was drawn from polluted sources—con- 
taminated streams or wells poisoned by the 
refuse of the campsthemselves. An astound- 
ing disregard for the simplest sanitary laws 
has been exhibited, notably at Camp Alger 
and Camp Thomas (Chickamauga), and in 
addition there is abundant evidence as to in- 
adequate hospital accommodations and even 
a lack of medicines and food for the sick. It 
has been said that the trainloads of men re- 
cently arriving at Boston, Buffalo and other 
pOints resembled the survivors of Anderson- 
ville and Libby prisons. There are only 
three regiments remaining now at Camp 
Alger, near, Washington, where. sanitary 
tules were ignored and a great epidemic of 
typhoid prevailed. The arrival in New York 
of a train from Chickamauga bearing 260 
soldiers of the Eighth Regiment, all debilita- 
ted and many of them dangerously ill, excited 
great pity and indignation. These, like many 
others returning to other States,had seen no 
active service, but had suffered from prevent- 
able disease in a home camp. The effect 
throughout the land of the shocking loss of 
life and health in these camps is clearly seen 
in public sentiment, which demands a search- 
ing investigation and the punishment of those 
who are responsible and guilty. The so- 
called camp of recuperation at Montauk 
Point has also supplied much evidence as to 


The Soldiers in 
the Camps. 


THE WORLD 


insufficient hospital accommodations, lack of 
medicines and food, and bad methods. The 
return of the Seventy-first New York regiment 
to this.city from Montauk,the appearance of 
the survivors and the reports of the chaplain 
and others, confirmed the depressing ac- 
counts already current. Upon several of the 
transports which have come up to that camp 
from Santiago were exhibited the same lack 
of care, medicines and food which were ob- 
served weeks ago on ships bringing sick and 
wounded to Northern ports. 





The President arrived at 
New York from Ohio on the. 
2d, and at midnight. started 
for Camp Wikoff, arriving there on Saturday 
morning. He remained in the camp. five 
hours, inspecting every part of it, and espe- 
cially the hospitals, With him were the 
Vice-President, Secretary Alger, Attorney- 
General Griggs and Senator Proctor. He 
grasped the hands of emaciated invalids and 
expressed his sorrow over their condition. 
In a brief address of introduction General 
Wheeler said that the President had in- 
structed him two weeks earlier to leave noth- 
ing undone for the comfort ofthe men. Mr. 
McKinley spoke earnestly, praising the su- 
perb courage of the heroes of Santiago, and 
expressing to them his gratitude and that of 
the nation. Secretary Alger afterward gave 
to the public his own favorable opinion 
of the camp, but Mr. McKinley said very lit- 
tle. Within the last few days some changes 
for the better have been made at Montauk 
Point. Large quantities of supplies have 
been received from the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of-New York and from other friends of 
the soldiers. Two official investigations are 
now in progress. General Ames is making 
one, at the direction of General Wheeler, 
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and Dr. Smart is proceeding under instruc- 
tions from Washington. Dr. Senn has said 
that the local conditions point to a 
formidable outbreak of typhoid fever 
within five weeks, because the wells 
must soon become polluted. Bacteriolo- 
gists from New York assert that the water, 
whether taken from the wells or from the 
neighboring pond, is already dangerously 
contaminated. A large filter will soon be in 
use, and a steamship equipped with distilling 
apparatus has arrived. Eminent physicians 
of New York who have visited the camp say 
that the methods of disinfection used in 
fever cases are not effective, that the camp 
is not equipped for the proper treatment of 
infectious fevers, and that patients are dis- 
charged and released on furloughs while they 
are suffering from typhoid, and are too weak 
to make even a short journey. Many of the 


sick have been sent to the hospitals of New 
York and Brooklyn. 





After ten days of work in 
Quebec the Joint Commis- 
sion adjourned on the 2d 
until the 2oth inst., and it was announced 
that no more hearings would be granted ex- 
c2pt when commissioners should call for infor- 
mation or advice. The work of the Com- 
mission is carried on behind closed doors 
and thus far no authoritative statement as to 
the progress of it has been given to the pub- 
lic. It is apparent that the most friendly 
relations exist, and that on both sides there 
isan earnest desire to reach a satisfactory 
settlement of all the questions in controver- 
sy. All reports agree in saying that the 
knottiest of these questions is that which re- 
lates to international trade and a readjust- 
ment of tariff duties on a basis of reciprocity. 
By some it is asserted that the Canadian 
commissiorers insist upon such a readjust- 
ment asa condition precedent to any agree- 
ment concerning other matters in dispute, 
and propose terms which the American com- 
missioners cannot accept, because in return 
for tariff concessions this country would re- 
ceive nothing more than the preferential 
privileges now enjoyed by Great Britain in 
the Canadian market. This must be regard- 
ed as mere gossip, but it may indicate a 
phase of the situation so far as the tariff is 
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concerned. It is probable that several other 
questions have already been considered, and 
that progress toward an agreement as to 
them has been made. The American Com- 
missioners have been besieged by delegations 
and lawyers representing the lumber, fish 
and wood pulp industries, and asking that 
the present protective duties on these prod- 
ucts shall not be removed or reduced. It is 
expected that farmers’ organizations will 
protest against any reduction of the 
duties on the products of agriculture. 
The Canadian maritime provinces are quite 
willing to admit our fishermen within the 
three-mile limit and to remove all restric- 
tions as to the purchase of bait, in return for 
the abolition of our duty on fish, the reten- 
tion of which would deprive them ofa valu- 
able trade with Porto Rico; but the Glouces- 
ter fishermen think that such payment for the 
in-shore privileges would be much too high, 
and therefore oppose any change in the duty. 
If the Canadian Commissioners shall insist 
upon a modification of our tariff on a basis of 
reciprocity, a settlement of this question 
may consume much time; but thus far there 
has been disclosed no obstacle or difference 
formidable enough to preclude a successful 
termination of the Commission’s work. 





The President and the work of 
the Administration were warmly 
commended by the very harmonious conven- 
tion of the Republicans of Iowa. The plat- 
form clearly supports the gold standard, 
calls for the speedy construction of the 
Nicaragua Canal, and declares that ‘‘no 
people who have been freed from oppres- 
sion’’ by the war should, ‘‘ with the consent 
of the United States, be returned to such 
oppression or permitted to lapse into bar- 
barism.’’ The Democrats of Wisconsin in a 
stormy convention indorsed the Chicago 
platform of 1896 and attacked the War De- 
partment. Fusion with the Populists ap- 
pears to have been prevented by a direct vote 
upon the question and by the nomination of 
Peter V. Deuster for lieutenant-governor. 
The Democrats of New Hampshire in their 
convention expressed admiration for Bryan, 
assailed the War Department, urged that 
the Nicaragua Canal: should be constructed 
by the Government, called for a navy ‘‘ equal 
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to that of any other nation,” and declared 
that outside of the Western Hemisphere the 
nation should seek to acquire no territory 
except for coaling and-naval stations. In 
New York the popular movement for the 
nomination of Col. Theodore Roosevelt to 
succeed Governor Black gains force, and it 
is reported that the attitude of the Brooklyn 
delegation has already turned the scale in 
his favor. The Democrats resent the warn- 
ing of ex-Governor Stone of Missouri, a 
member of the National Committee, who 
tells them that the nomination of a Gold 
Democrat, like Mr. Roswell P. Flower, and 
a failure to proclaim their approval of the 
Chicago Silver platform, will deprive them 
of any standing in the next National Con- 
vention, 





Very encouraging reports are 
received.concerning the effect 
of General Lawton’s conciliatory policy at 
Santiago. By his tact and his regard for the 
peculiar sensitiveness of the insurgent com- 
manders he has won the confidence of these 
men, whose attitude toward the occupation 
of the city by the American forces has been 
changed from sullen disapproval to cheerful 
acquiescence. Even General Garcia, whoap- 
pears to have been disciplined by the Cuban 
Commander-in-Chief for his course at the 
time of his rupture with General Shafter, now 
sends to General Lawton his hearty congratu- 
lations and good wishes. General Gomez has 
ordered the Cuban commander at El Cobre 
to place himself and his forces at the disposi- 
tion of Lawton, and similar instructions have 
been given to General Perez and General 
Lacret, the last-named having been appointed 
to succeed Garcia. General Shafter, a bluff 
soldier, appears to have repelled the insur- 
gent commanders by want of tact. The 
most influential agent in the promotion of 
the conciliatory policy is Gen. Demetrio 
Castillo, who is now associated with General 
Lawton as an adviser. The American com- 
mander has decided to give certain offices in 
the surrendered territory to prominent in- 
surgents. He offered to make Castillo Gov- 
ernor of Manzanillo, but the office was de- 
clined. General Wood has opened in Santi- 
ago three supply depots for distressed Cubans. 
Each depot provides food for 2,000 persons. 
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The Cubans, who had come to believe that 
the sole purpose of the United States forces 
was to acquire territory, have now been con- 
vinced, it is said, that they were misled. 
General Garcia himself has been striving in 
the insurgent camps to allay discontent 
caused by that exclusion of Cubans from 
Santiago which moved him to withdraw in 
anger to the interior of the province. 





The Czar’s letter, the Drey- 
fus matter and the Sfidan 
campaign have diverted at- 
tention from Spain. Matters there have 
been quiet. The peace commissioners are 
not yet decided upon, and politics generally 
seem to be inastate of collapse. The Cortes 
assembled on the 5th, anda bill was pre- 
sented for the authorization of cession of 
territory tothe United States. Inthe Cham- 
ber of Deputies the chief discussion centered 
about press censorship. Inthe Senate, where 
the territorial question came up, it was de- 
cided to have the discussion private. One 
incident has told heavily against the Gov- 
ernment. The first company of soldiers ar- 
rived in Madrid and found nothing ready for 
them. Orders had been given, but not car- 
ried out; and many of them, weak and sick, 
were left in the streets. This has aroused 
most bitter comment as another instance of 
the absolute incompetence of the authorities. 
The Philippines question continues to -be 
the chief interest. Aguinaldo has issued 
an appeal to the European Powers to recog- 
nize the Philippine Republic; but this does 
not seem to have general support in the 
islands themselves, a large deputation from 
the southern islands having come to the 
United States authorities at Manila with an 
earnest request that the whole group be ap- 
propriated by this Government, and neither 
be shared with Spain nor left under the power 
of the Tagals of Luzon. 


Spain and the 
Philippines. 





The Czar’s proposition for 
general peace has been received 
throughout the week with very 
general approval and equally general skepti- 
cism, Apparently the only cordial indorse- 
ment has come from England. Germany 
has given a generally good-natured approval 
to the idea; the minor European Powers 
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have been quiescent; France has been ugly. 
Whatever of time she could spare from the 
Dreyfus matter has been devoted to sneers 
at the proposition, only a very few of the 
French papers manifesting the least interest 
in it. Toward the close of the week there 
comes an explanation of the letter of sur- 
passing interest. It is reported that when, 
as stated a week ago, Lord Salisbury. inform- 
ed Queen Victoria that she must leave him a 
free hand in the conduct of negotiations, 
even to the point of war, she asked what 


could be done. He replied that she 
might use her own great personal in- 
fluence. .IImmediately the Princess of Wales 


was sent to Copenhagen, nominally on ac- 
count of the illness of her mother, really to 
meet the Empress Dowager of Russia, who 
it was well known was earnestly in favor of 
peace. Through her Queen Victoria’s desire 
was made known to Emperor Nicholas, and 
he called in Count Muravieff and Count De 
Witte. The former saw that it was no longer 
possible to carry on the game he had been 
playing, and that England would no longer 
submit without fighting; the latter, the Min- 
ister of Finance, realizing the immense need 
of time for internal development, had all 
along been anxious for peace. Count Mura- 
vieff yielded, and the Czar was free to join 
with his mother and the Minister of Finance 
in the issuance of the letter, which has cre- 
ated so profound a sensation throughout the 
world. 





For some time there 
have been many in Eng- 
land who have claimed 
that England and Germany should be on 
closer terms. This idea was set forth most 
vividly in Mr. Chamberlain’s famous speech 
at Birmingham some time since. Apparent- 
ly negotiations have been going on quietly, 
for it is announced that last week there was 
signed a document preliminary to a treaty 
between England and Germany, which gives 
Germany a free hand in Asia Minor, allows 
England tolease Delagoa Bay from Portugal, 
and secures German support for Great 
Britain’s influence in the mixed tribunals in 
Egypt. This agreement, if genuine, is gen- 
erally conceded to be one of very great im- 
portance and directly in the line of the Czar’s 
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desire for peace. It still further isolates 
France, which has been the disturbing ele- 
ment in Central European politics, allows a 
well-recognized outlet for German interests, 
and secures England both in Egypt and 
Africa at atime when her interests are se- 
riously involved. Predominance inthe mixed 
tribunals will enable England to carry through 
her plans in regard to the Sfidan, and the 
acquisition of Delagoa Bay will assist in 
meeting the hostilities of the Transvaal, 
made more serious by the defeat of the 
Rhodes party in the Cape Parliament. 





The Dervish Army destroyed ; 
Omdurman captured; Khartim 
occupied ; the Khalifa a fugitive— 
these are the results of a short, sharp deci- 
sive campaign. From the moment General 
Kitchener's army left its camp until, with the 
Khalifa’s Black Standard captured in the 
fight, he entered the city of Omndurman, there 
was not-a check to its advance. Steadily it 
pushed the Dervish scouts before it, until, 
on the evening of September Ist, it encamped 
in a plain at Agazia, eight miles from the 
city. The army was arranged in line about 
four miles long, the English troops occupy- 
ing the right and center, the Sfidanese the 
left, and the Egyptians the reserve. In the 
morning, from the rising land around, the 
Dervishes swept down on the right ina cloud, 
trying to overpower the English flank. Fif- 
teen minutes of a terrible fire checked them, 
but again and again they advanced to the at- 
tack. They displayed the most magnificent 
bravery, rushing to the very borders of the 
English lines and planting their flags, then 
holding their own until the terrible fire of 
the Maxim guns practically annihilated them. 
Failing on the English flank, the Dervishes 
tried the Sidanese, but with no better suc- 
cess; and the Egyptians troops brought up 
on the moment completed the rout. It was 
sundown before the fighting ceased; and then 
the Khalifa, with Osman Digna and _ his 
harem, fled, hotly pursued by the English 
cavalry. The remaining forces surrendered. 
According to official reports, the Anglo- 
Egyptian losses were 46 killed, 333 wounded, 
while those of the Dervishes must have been 
among the thousands. Karl Neufeld and 
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some Roman Catholic sisters who have been 
captives in Omdurman, have been released 
unharmed. Immediately following the oc- 
cupation of Omdurman came that of Khar- 
tim, where the British and Egyptian flags 
were raised, and a solemn memorial service 
was held in honor of General Gordon. 





The broader immediate result 
of the victory at Omdurman 
is the absolute overthrow of 
the Mahdist power, which has been such a 
menace to Egyptian rule. The Khalifa is 
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nant in the Upper Nile Valley. France has, 
apparently, as yet secured little of permanent 
value. Prince Henry is back in Paris, as is 
also Count Leontieff; but the Equatorial 
Provinces of. Abyssinia are still mythic- 
al and, accordirg to report, Count Mar- 
chand is a virtual prisoner at Fashoda. 
That Menelek will think it wise to antago- 
nize the Sirdar with his victorious troops is 
scarcely possible, and there seems little 
doubt that as soon as he is ready General 
Kitchener will be able to extend his influence 
as fast and as far as he thinks best. That he 
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apparently fleeing to Kordofan; but he has 
only a small force with him, and if the peti- 
tion of the people of El Obeid is an indica- 
tion of the feeling there, he will scarcely get 
much support, and it seems probable that he 
may yet be captured. But more than that, 
it opens the way for English advance south- 
ward, and makes English influence predomi- 


AND ABYSSINIA, 


will wait until he is ready, however, is cer- 

tain. He has shown himself not less a mas- 

ter of the art of preparation than of fighting. 

The new Anglo-German alliance, agreement . 
or understanding, whatever it may be, will 

undoubtedly assist. Emperor William, 

with characteristic energy, was the first to 

send his congratulations on the victory, 
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Since the ‘final conviction 
of M. Zola and M. Perroux 
it has been evident that 
the Dreyfus case was not to be allowed to 
rest. The trial and acquittal of Count Es- 
terhazy kept up the discussion, and much 
was said about the letters from the; German 
military attaché. This ledjto a demand by 
the German Government that the charges 
against it for being implicated in the recep- 
tion of French official information should be 
withdrawn, and it was definitely stated that 
the letters alleged to have been written by 
the German military attaché were forgeries. 
The French Minister of War made more 
careful research, which led tothe verification 
of the German statement. As the letters were 
presented by Colonel Henry, the chief of the 
Intelligence Bureau, M. Cavaignac called 
him up and questioned him very closely about 
the matter, unti] at last the colonel broke 
down and acknowledged that he himself had 
written the letter, in order, as he said, to 
meet the necessities of the case, and supple- 
ment other proofs which, it was claimed, 
could not safely be brought forward. 
Colonel Henry was immediately put un- 
der arrest, and the next day it was found 
that he had committed suicide in his 
cell. It was noted that the last person 
who had seen him was an official who had, 
on going out, stated that the colonel must 
be left alone; and this perhaps has given 
rise to the belief that the suicide was under 
the same kind of pressure as was brought to 
bear upon Dreyfus, tho in that case without 
success. The next step was the resignation 
of General Boisdeffre, the chief of staff of 
the French army, whose impassioned appeal 
to the jury inthe Zola trial was based upon 
the statements of Colonel Henry. It is re- 
ported, also, that a large number of other 
officers of the general staff will resign. As 
is inevitable this has raised the question of 
a revision of the Dreyfus trial, and many of 
those who have hitherto been the strongest 
against him are urgent in favor of the trial. 
Madame Dreyfus has made a formal request 
for it which appears to be indorsed by a ma- 
jority ot the Cabinet. M. Cavaignac, feeling 
it to be very unwise, and possibly dangerous, 
has resigned and been succeeded by General 
Zurlinden, Military Governor of Paris. 
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In view of this unexpected de- 
velopment a brief survey cf the 
history of the case will be valua- 
ble. Captain Albert Dreyfus was arrested on 
October 15th, 1894, on the charge of having 
sold military secrets to a foreign Power. At 
that time public opinion in Paris was much 
aroused by anti-Semitic agitation, and under 
these circumstances Dreyfus was brought to 
trial by a court martial, which sat with 
closed doors. Some parts of the indictment 
were not communicated to him or his lawyer; 
but one incriminating document was a letter 
said to have been found at the German Em- 
bassy by a French detective in what was 
claimed to be the handwriting of Dreyfus. 
Subsequently, in view of the charges of il- 
legality made, a statement was issued by the 
Government that the essential feature was a 
bordereau which was published. This had 
no signature, and was submitted to five ex- 
perts, three of whom claimed that it was 
written by Dreyfus; but two denied it. It 
was stated at the time that there were other 
proofs which, however, it would be impossi- 
ble to produce, as they would result in 
international complications. The verdict 
was generally accepted by the French peo- 
ple, and the captain was imprisoned in 
the Isle du Diable, off the coast of French 
Guiana. For atime the matter was quiet. 
Two years later the brother of Captain Drey- 
fus came out with a statement that he had 
been merely a scapegoat and that the real 
culprit was a Major Esterhazy, and a series 
of letters were produced written by Major 
Esterhazy attacking very severely the French 
Army and Government. M. Zola, the au- 
thor, and M. Scheurer-Kestner, a member 
of the Chamber of Deputies, took the matter 
up very earnestly, and Zola wrote a famous 
letter charging certain military officials with 
having unjustly secured the condemnation 
of Dreyfus. Zola was twice brought to trial 
and condemned, and is now out of France 
to avoid imprisonment. During this time a 
French officer, Picquart, took up the inves- 
tigation of the matter and became con- 
vinced that the verdict was unjust. He 
made certain charges against Colonel Henry, 
resulting in a duel. Colonel Picquart was 
degraded, and subsequently imprisoned. 
Count Esterhazy was tried, and acquitted. 


History of 
the Case. 





THE WARRIOR'S PRAYER. 


BY PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR, 


LonG since, in sore distress, I heard one pray, 
‘*Lord, who prevailest with  resistless 
might, 
Ever from war and strife keep me away, 
My battles fight!” 


I know not if I play the Pharisee, 
And if my brother after all be right; 
But mine shall be the warrior’s plea to thee— 
Strength for the fight. 


I do not ask that thou shalt front the fray, 
And drive the warring foeman from my sight; 
I only ask, OLord, by night, by day 
Strength for the fight! 


WasuincTon, D. C. 


When foes upon me press, let me not quail 
Nor think to turn me into coward flight. 
I only ask, to make mine arms prevail, 
: Strength for the fight! 


Still let mine eyes look ever on the foe, 
Still let mine armor case me strong and 
bright; 
And grant me, as I deal each righteous blow, 
Strength for the fight! 


And when, at eventide, the fray is done, 
My soul to Death’s bedchamber do Thou 
light, 
And give me, be the field or lost or won, 
Rest from the fight! 





RUSSIA’S PEACE PROPOSITION, 


BY PROF, BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER. 


WE are surely living in great times. 
Events are all on the grand scale. It seems 
almost as if history were conscious of the 
division of time by centuries, and were has- 
tening to make out a balance-sheet. The 
confused accounts of international and 
national politics which have constituted the 
changing issues of the nineteenth century 
are rapidly assuming shape and order in the 
great ledger; one account is taking the place 
of many; the items are arranging themselves 
on the proper side; and it looks as if the 
political world would soon be able to 
‘‘make a statement.’’ 

The year 1898 has seen the death of 
Gladstone, within whose life England became 
a democratic State and established its em- 
pire of the outer seas; and also thedeath of 
Bismarck, who created the typical military 
autocracy of modern Continental Europe. 
The same year saw Russia, heretofore an 
inland power, reach her long goal in the ice- 
less ocean at Port Arthur, and saw her doit 
in virtual league with Germany and France, 
and in defiance of England, whose labor it has 
been throughout to keep her back from the 
Seas. It saw, too, the meeting and affiliation 
of thetwo World Powers that stand for local 
liberty in government and equal justice in 


law. The affiliations involved in either 
case have been all the more real because not 
expressed in formal and written compact. 
They rest in wohklverwandtschaften, which 
have had free course. 

Few foresaw when we entered upon the war 
with Spain that it would involve us in world 
politics and assign us toa classification in 
terms thereof; but it did it, immediately and 
automatically. Tousit wasas unwelcome as 
unexpected. We did not wish to train with 
any group or party. We preferred to be 
mugwumps. But our preferences were not 
consulted. Germany, Russia, France took 
sides against us, England with us. All has 
been done under the form of neutrality; but 
we know very well that our success in the 
dealings with Spain is due in very consider- 
able measure to England’s friendly attitude. 
England’s refusal to join in a European inter- 
vention was the only thing which made it 
possible fer us to act at all; and her procla- 
mation making coal contraband of war 
immediately put Spain at disadvantage and 
compelled her almost of necessity to restrict 
her naval maneuvers in American waters to 
a game of puss-in-the-corner. 

England’s attitude toward us is not to be 
accounted for on sentimental grounds, as the 
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history of our relations to her during the 
century past amply enough proves. Some- 
thing more than that, too, is needed to ex- 
plain the sharp contrast between her attitude 
and thatofGermany. The plain fact is that 
the Spanish embroglio took shape, fortu- 
nately for us, just at the time when England 
found herself diplomatically isolated and 
defeated—at the Bosporus by the failure of 
the ‘‘ harmony of the Powers’’ in the Ar- 
menian and Cretan controversies to do more 
than cenfirm the desires of Russia; in the 
Far East by the success of Russia, Germany, 
France, in utilizing the Chino-Japanese war 
to oust England from her position as China’s 
counselor and protector. English states- 
manship makes little effort at concealing its 
desire to entice us out into the world arena. 
It welcomes us to a share inthe task of main- 
taining in the outer world the order essen- 
tial to commerce, and of advancing the civil- 
ized forms of life that beget and increase the 
need forcommerce. She welcomes us, first, 
because she needs us; second, because she 
has confidence that the methods of main- 
taining order which we should use, and the 
form of civilization which we should seek to 
advance would correspond to those she 
favors. On the one hand Russia, Germany, 
France are committed by their form of 
administration and their past policy to the 
use of colonies as private trade preserves; 

England and America are equally committed 
toa policy of open markets. 

So it has come about that the war for the 
liberation of Cuba which we proposed to 
undertake asa quiet, private task in a cor- 
ner, has been fought and won in the open 
ring with the Great Powers of Europe as 
Seconds in disguise. Whether we go further 
OF met, we are already committed to respon- 
sibilities which we cannot easily evade; and 
the sudden emergence of our export trade, 
Sure to demand in increasing measure pro- 
tection against the menace of closed mar- 
kets, suggests the likelihood that the prece- 
dent of responsibilities already assumed will, 
in the future, be urged for an extension of 
them on the basis of a plea more congenial 
to the American mind than that for imperial 
expansion, 

With matters at this pass there suddenly 
comes—a bolt out of the clear sky—the pro- 
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posal of the Czar for a conference of the 
Powers in the interest of disarmament. 
Howto explain it? What does it mean? 
Reason enough, one might suppose, were 
found in the present condition of the Conti- 
nental States diseased with militarism. 


“Three of the best years takea from the life 


of almost every healthy man, the three years 
most likely to be given to acquiring a craft or 
learning a business; eight to ten per cent. of 
the producing power of the men of the na- 
tion offered as first-fruits on the altars of 
War and of Governmentalism; a continually 
increasing burden of taxation upon the pro-* 
ductive industries, a continual heaping of 
Ossas upon Pelions of public debt; a con- 
stantly progressive increase of armaments in 
the pitiful helplessness of national competi- 
tions—all these things are common- 
places. There is no question of the desira- 
bility of speedy and radical relief. It must 
come soon, be it in disarmament, in a gen- 
eral European war, in the outburst of social 
revolution. Piling the safety-valve with more 
colonels and major-generals will not prevent 
it. Some one must take the initiative if dis- 
armament is to proceed by convention; and 
why not Russia? Her burden with an army 
of two and a half millions is the greatest 
among the Continental Powers. She is, too, 
among them the recognized arbiter in inter- 
national affairs. The present Czar is an 
idealist, some say a sentimentalist. The. 
influence of his immediate family, especially 
of the Czarina and the Dowager Czarina, is 
strongly exercised in the direction of human- 
itarian reform. There is nothing more prob- 
able than that the proposal, so far as the 
Czar himseli is concerned, is made purely 
in the interest of internal betterment for 
Russia and betterment for civilization. That 
it should have received the sanction of Rus- 
sian Ministers and diplomats, except as it 
embodied a political and diplomatic advan- 
tage to Russia in the field of international 
politics, one who is acquainted with the cool 
Machiavellianism of Russian diplomacy will 
be slow to believe. : 

It requires, indeed, no special astuteness 
nor fine suspiciousness of motive to see how 
eminently adapted to Russian interest the 
program proposed would be. Within the 
last three years Russia has made tremendous 
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advances along her whole southern frontier. 
The building of the Trans-Caspian Railway 
close to the line of her southern Turkestan 
frontier has made the trade of all the regions 
to the south and southeast of it, in northern 
Persia, Bokhara, Afghanistan, Eastern Tur- 
kestan tributary to her commerce. The ab- 
sorptionof Bulgaria, and last of all Rimania, 
into the sphere of her political control, the 
removal of the danger that menaced in the 
crystallization of an Armenian nationality, 
the crippling of Greece by the Greco-Turk- 
ish war have leveled the way for a gradual 
extension with the decay of Turkey on into 
the A®gean and the Mediterranean. As 
hegemon of Pan-Slavism and head of the 
Eastern Church Russia has already reached 
the AZgean by land, and it cannot be long 
before she may advance by the Bosporus 
too. In Eastern Asia Mongolia and Man- 
churia have become virtually Russian terri- 
tory. The Trans-Siberian Railway can now 
find an outlet to the Yellow Sea, instead of 
at the ice-barred harbor of Vladivostock to 
the north of Korea. 

The occupation and assimilation of all this 
territory gives Russia its sufficient task for 
the decade to come. When rail connection 
shall have been established with the Pacific 
at Port Arthur and with Central China at 
Hankow, the direct trade connection be- 
tween the Far East and Europe will pass over 
Russian soil. Peace és ‘what Russia needs 
and evidently what She honestly desires. 
Her finances demand it, for she is near the 
borrowing limit. The opportunity for vast 
commercial development through the lines 
of trade just opening demands it. Most of 
all her newly acquired position in Northern 
China demands-it. Here she has still but 
slender footing. If called upon to assert it 
in face of a war with England, she would find 
herself now obliged to deal with England’s 
fleet, and her foothold on the shore of the 
open sea could not be maintained. It would 
surely be lost. If Germany and France 
joined her in the struggle, it is scarcely likely 
that England would stand alone. For a 
struggle, whether by war or diplomacy, in 
which there is arrayed on one side Russia, 
Germany and France, England may be es- 
teemed to have, at least in the general esti- 
mate of probabilities, the support of the 
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United States. The events of the year 1898, 
through their development of an Angio- 
Saxon union, have at any rate set for the 
present a definite check upon the extensions 
which Russia has been making under cover 
of England’s isolation. They have tipped 
the balance of power in the world again in 
favor of the Anglo-Saxon. 

Theinterests of Germany are, like those of 
Russia, undoubtedly on the side of peace. 
Her task for the present involves the pro- 
viding of a wider market for her rapidly de- 
veloping industries. The output of these 
industries is largely suited to the semi-civil- 
iled markets, and in recent years great ad- 
vance has been made in the introduction of 
German wares into Western Asia, Southern 
Europe, the African colonies and parts of the 
East Indies. This trade has been fostered 
by direct governmental aid and intervention. 
War, especially a Continental war in which 
England was not engaged, would wreck it; 
for England is the country at whose cost it 
has been built up. 

France has not yet given upher dream of 
recovering Alsace-Lorraine. To the average 
Frenchman that is the supreme razson d’ étre 
foranarmy. That, too, involves practicaliy 
all that the Russian alliance has ever meant 
to him. Fur France the Russian proposal 
is, therefore, gall and bitterness. She 
wakes up to find, what all European states- 
men outside of France have long since rec- 
ognized, that in the blindness of her hatred 
for Germany she has allowed Russia to be- 
fool her. 

What English interest will say to the pro- 
posal it is hard to forecast. England’s posi- 
tion with her wide-spread empire is certainly 
not to be judged by that of the Continental 
States. So far as can now be seen, a dis- 
armament would inure most directly to the 
benefit of Russia and Germany. {was not; 
indeed, to be presumed that Russia or any 
other State would deliberately propose action 
that would be to its own disadvantage. In 
any case it is evident that the proposal takes 
its natural place in the sequel to the chain 
of events that began with the Armenian 
agitations and the Cretan insurrection, and 
were continued through the Chino-Japanese 
War to the establishment of the Anglo- 
American entente. Whether conceived 


in 
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love for mankind or in. selfishness, it has 
gone forth and may be the beginning of help. 
Out of the selfish struggle to survive there 
issue forth ever new and better things 
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to fulfil the type and will of Him who 
maketh even the wrath of man to praise 
Him. 


IrHaca, N.Y. 





ATTITUDE OF THE FILIPINOS. 


BY RAMON REYES LALA. 


I HAVE so far seen but little in the papers 
in regard to the attitude of my countrymen 
toward an American occupation of the 
Philippine Islands. I therefore wishto say a 
few words on this subject, believing, as I do, 
that it will soon be brought home to the 
American: public. : 

It has of late often been asserted that 
Aguinaldo is hostile to the Americans, and 
that he would resent any attempt on the part 
of the latter to assume control of the islands. 
‘It has been said, too, that he is very ambi- 
tious, and that he desires his own personal 
aggrandizement rather than the good of his 
country. 

I know Aguinaldo well. He is a young 
man, a Mestizo, of remarkable intelligence, 
and of a far greater force and power of initi- 
ative than his fellows. He has shown a 
consideration for his foes and a sympathy 
with their misfortunes that has surprised the 
civilized world into unwilling admiration. 
He has not only refrained from giving offense 
to non-combatants of all creeds and parties, 
but has,so respected the commercial status 
of the country that he has refrained from all 
mititary operations that would disturb it, 
tho, as in the case of the Dagupan Railway, 
military necessity would have warranted he- 
roic measures. The young Dictator has, in 
fact, everywhere shown himself humane, ex- 
alted and unselfish. 

He has done more. He has proven him- 
self to be a consummate tactician and a 
superb leader. He outgeneraled his oppo- 
nents in every contest, and,tho handicapped 
by lack of arms and ammunition, he drove 
the enemy back, foot by foot, behind the 
medieval ramparts of old Manila, Itis true 
that the final capture of the capital was made 
by Merritt and Dewey, and to them be all 
honor and praise; yet it cannot be said that 
Aguinaldo and his soldiers did not nobly 


co-operate, as much as was in their power, 
with the Americans’ glory of victory. But 
not only in the glory, but also in the fruits 
thereof. All classes of the Filipinos have, 
from the very outset, openly or secretly op- 
posed the Spanish cause. They welcomed 
the Americans and aided them, because they 
felt that American civilization meant that 
full liberty that proves a nation’s manhood. 
For centuries they have been kept in a state 
of childish dependence by the jealous pater- 
nalism of Spain, and for centuries, too, they 
have grown restless beneath the yoke, flaming 
to taste the sweets of a self-ruling citizen- 
ship. That longed-for moment has come at 
last—and eagerly do the Filipinos embrace 
it. Shall we esteem it less because it is 
offered us by the highest type of representa- 
tive government ? 

Believe me, my countrymen will prize the 
coveted boon all the more; nor will they 
ever be found wanting in strenuous endeavor 
to make the new experiment.a success. And 
none will be found more willing or helpful 
than Emilio Aguinaldo! 

Yet it may be that, as the General of the 
native forces, and as the head of the Pro- 
visional Philippine Government, his sense of 
responsibility to his followers may dictate a 
certain caution that may be interpreted as 
hostility, or as a lack of confidence, But 
such caution, it must be admitted, is not ill- 
founded. The methods of the American 
carpet-bagger and the exploitations of the 
American machine politician, are not un- 
known to the educated Filipinos, and they 
would be sure that they will not exchange 
medieval tyranny fora nineteenth century 
despotism, They would first have guaranties 
that the freedom for which they have strug- 
gled so long will be an accomplished fact. 
They would be assured that the friars—that 
cancer in the life of the people—will be 
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expelled, root and branch, from the islands, 
convinced that otherwise their dearly bought 
freedom would be buta mockery. They 
would - know, too, that they themselves will 
have a voice in their own government, feel- 
ing that good men and true can be found 
among them to perform at least some of the 
functions of government. ; 

Itis maintained by some that the Filipinos 
are not fit to govern themselves. I readily 
concur in this. We are not yet what we 
would be, nor what we willbe. It has taken 
the Anglo-Saxon race two thousand years to 
learn the lesson of self-government. Can 
we be expected to learn it in a day? But 
when shall we learn it if we be not allowed 
to share in the ennobling responsibility of 
citizenship? 

We desire, nay we demand, the opportunity 
to prove our manhood—prove to the world 
that we, too, know how to rule ourselves. 

Itis true that the franchise should not be 
given indiscriminately, not offered too rapid- 
ly tothe inhabitants of the new Colony. But 
there are many among us who, in wealth, 
character and intelligence, will compare fa- 
vorably with the average citizens of the 
United States, and from these a voice in the 
government of the islands should not be 
long withheld. 

lt is, moreover, natural that the Philip- 
pine chiefs should desire to be consulted in 
regard to what disposition should be made 
oftheislands. Thisshould, therefore, occa- 
sion no surprise, nor should it be taken as 
an indication of hostility. 

The Filipinos will gladly welcome thecon- 
trol and the government of the United 
States; but they will prefer death itself to a 
continuation of Spanish rule in the archi- 
pelago. 

It has been asserted by some, that the 
United States will retain possession of Luzon, 
but that the rest of the islands will be given 
back to Spain. To do this would be to court 
insurrection and future complications. The 
Spaniard has for three centuries demon- 
strated his unfitness as a colonizer, and the 
Filipinos have lost all confidence in him. 
He is in noevent to be trusted; for he has 
broken every pledge that he has ever made. 
Therefore, the United States must assume 

the ownership of the whole group and of 
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the Carolines,*thef:Ladrones and the Pelew 
Islandstas well. I can§seefno ‘alternative, if 
she would avoid war, and if she really hasthe 
interest of humanity and of civilization at 
heart. 

Public opinion drove the'American Repub- 
lic to this war in behalf of the oppressed: 
public opinion, will never allow the fruits of 
victory to be spoiled by a diplomatic quibble. 

I see a great commercial future for the 
United States in my country. The half of 
its riches has never been told, and American 
thrift and enterprise will soon make the 
Philippines a rival in point of wealth to the 
famed Dutch Indies. Holland has found the 
secret of colonial government. Her rule is 
both profitable to the home Government and 
beneficial to the natives of her colonies, I 
think it would be well for American states- 
men to study her colonial policy, from which 
many a valuable lesson may be learned. 

President McKinley holds the destinies ot 
my countrymen.in his hands. At one word 
he can free ten millions of slaves from Span- 
ish bondage. It is the opportunity of the 
century—an opportunity for wealth, for lib- 
erty and for humanity. 

Lincoln freed four millions of slaves, and 
won the world’s gratitude, and immortality, 
You, Mr. McKinley, have already carried the 
boon of freedom to Cuba and her sister isles; 
but what of my country? Are they to con- 
tinue under the thraldom of the medieval 
tyranny from which you have freed others? 

We welcome America and American civil- 
ization, Give us what government you will; 
anything is preferable to Spanish misrule, 
Let law be America’s gift to my country. 
We ask for no greater privilege; for my coun- 
trymen are docile, peaceable and law-abiding . 
Treat them with justice, and no better and 
more loyal citizens will be found. 

And why should not the desirable benefits 
of American civilization be conferred upcn 
the Filipinos of the South as well as upon 
those of the North? Freedom should hnve 
no geographical limitations. It is the in- 
alienable right of every human being; and 
since the American people have made it their 
mission to carry this boon to the oppressed 
of part of my country, can they conscien- 
tiously refrain from giving it to all? 


New York Cry. 





‘¢ THE Lord who made the iron desired no 
servile slaves,” said the Kaiser William, who, 
with the aid of Von Moltke and Bismarck, 
made Prussia great and created the German 
Empire. It was the old story of the short 
arm increased by the length of a goodly 
sword of steel. The knowledge of its worth, 
and the ability to use the iron in her hills, 
made a mighty nation worthy its Iron Chan- 
cellor, whose ‘‘blood and iron speeches” 
startled all Europe. When Germany makes 
her exhibit at the great expositions of the 
world it is her Krupp guns and massive iron 
gates and armored ships by which she is 
judged and ranked by the side of Great Brit- 
ain and Russia and the United States as the 
great workers in iron, and so the most pro- 
gressive and powerful nations of the world. 
The effete nations bring their filagree-work 
of silver and guld, made by hand, as for 
thousands of years, and at best mere trifles 
or suited only for ornament. Such _handi- 
work tells of effeminate nations, carrying 
their wares like simple peddlers, nations 
which might be swept off the face of the 
earth without the rest of mankind scarce 
feeling theig loss. The ‘‘ moribund nation” 
is not an iron worker. The great Powers 
are they with busy mines and smoking fur- 
naces, with mighty locomotives and iron 
bridges; nations which salute their flags from 
the throats of rifled cannon and from the 
turrets of armored war-ships. The Iron 
Crown is worn only by the nations which 
contribute their share toward the diversified 
industries of the world, and which see that 
the true Iron Age is also the Industrial 
Age. 

‘‘] gave gold for iron,’’ was the proud 
motto on the Berlin castings, given in ex- 
change for gold contributed to pay the 
expenses of the war for the redemption of 
Fatherland from the mailed hand of Napo- 
leon. Nor can any nation remain weak which 
esteems strength above riches. But the iron 
which God gives to lengthen and strengthen 
a nation’s arm is found pure only in the 
meteoric iron. The arm which is to wield it 
must become strong in mining and smelting 
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and tempering it for use, until the hardened 
steel can cut with ease the wrought-iron bar 
or the Harveyized plate turn aside the death- 
dealing shell. A nation’s defenses are in its 
hills; and its sons who have purpose enough 
to call forth rifled cannon and armored ships 
from the iron ore can wield the mightiest 
weapons of war. With, perhaps, the richest 
iron mines of the world undeveloped in her 
hilis, and dependent on the strength and 
skill of laborers in other lands for her guns 
and war-ships, it is not strange that China, 
in her last war, lost everywhere by sea and 
land, ‘*Good men make _ good ships,’’ 
whether with ribs of oak or of steel. It is 
the manhood, even more than the metal, in 
the turret, that destroys the enemy's fleet. 
The battle of Manila Bay was won about the 
council board in Hongkong harbor. Nay, 
it was won in our .navy-yards and gun 
factories. A nation that made war-ships 
knew how to fight them. The very shells 
which destroyed Cervera’s fleet and silenced 
the Spanish batteries about Santiago were 
made of Cuban iron which: American enter- 
prise had mined and brought first to this 
country to be shaped into the deadly missiles, 
and hurled with frightful precision at the 
last Spanish armada which the world shall 
ever fear. It wasthe strong arm of American 
manhood that pulled the lanyard whether 
with Dewey or Sampson and Schley, and 
Shafter. 

So long as the United States produces one- 
third of the pig iron in the world there is no 
reason to question her manhood and her 
military and naval strength, At the begin- 
ning of the century the total production of 
pig iron throughout the world was less than 
1,000,000 gross tons. When the century was 
half gone the production reached only 4,750,- 
000, or less than half what the United States 
has produced frequently within a single year 
in the last decade. When in 1890 the total 
production from all the world was 27,157,- 
000 gross tons, our country produced 9, 202,- 
703. I have it on the highest authority that 
during the ‘current year the production of 
pig iron inthe United States has thus far 
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proceeded at the rate of 1,000,000 ton per 





plants have found soldiers and seamen where 
they expected to find only armor plate or 
steel rails. It is now seen that the steam 
blast is almost the breath in a nation’s nos- 
tris. The age of machinery has given 
strength of arm and accuracy of vision. The 
handling of cannon is not difficult to the men 
who knew how to make them. It has as- 
tonished the military .Powers to see an 
American army created once and again in 
our history from the men who a few weeks 
before were at the forge or in the mine. 

If dependent only on silver and gold as 
the manufacturer’s metals the age of ma- 
chinery were yet unborn, no steamships 
would ever have plowed the seas and no 
locomotives would now ply like shuttles 
across our land to make the seamless robe 
of the nation’s commerce. It is iron which 
gives value to our city..lots as the skeleton 
of steel is lifted cwenty stories in air before 
the flesh of stone and mortar clothes the 
giant's frame, burying out of sight its nervous 
and arterial systéms of wires and tubes, 
Values are measured in ingots even more 
than in carats.“ Iron mines are worth more 
to a nation than mines of silver or gold. 
Witness India, Peru and Mexico, whose 
precious metals nave made them the easy 
prey of steel and iron. 

Massive ingots of steel are now made into 
products worth three times more than their 
weight in gold, because of their strength and 
usefulness. From one ton of Bessemer steel 
can be made 40,000,000 steel springs worth 
$2,000,000, because no other metal can give 
at once the same results in attenuation and 
Strength. The fine gold of my watch-case 
must be mixed with alloy to be useful, while 
the delicate steel spring within regulates 
and recalls my important engagements and 
bears with me the heaviest responsibilities, 
Nothing else can take its place as it throbs 
like another heart there out of sight» and 
sends its life current to the very tips of the 
hands on the dial-plate. 

All this is but typical of those strong and 
manly characteristics which are needed in 
this Iron Age. The world is looking for 
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men who can stand the strain of great duties 
and strong temptations, men with iron 
in their blood who can be depended on 
in trying emergencies. It is estimated 
that any city left wholly to itself with- 
out the fresh blood and vigor which comes 
with the new life added from the country, 
would die out in four generations. This 
fresh. life is always in demand when 
places of greatest responsibility are to be 
filled in our cities. Men of physical and 
moral stamina alone can meet the require- 
ments of close application and prolonged 
study and labor needed in the discharge of 
great trusts. Healthy nerves come of good 
digestion and sound sleep and correct habits. 
Only the man of self-mastery, free from 
vicious habits, can be depended on when im- 
portant issues are to be met and quick de- 


cisions be made. The physical wrecks of our 


great cities tell not only of overstrain and 
overwork, but of lack of native strength. 
In this Iron Age men of iron are needed to 
bear the load.and endure the strain. No 
more do theiron girders in our great bridges 
and manufactories need to be tested to see 
if they can bear the stupendous weight which 
sometimes must come upon them than men 
need to be subjected to similar tests to see 
where is their breaking point, to know what 
pressure they can endure before they yield. 
Then iron is more than gold and rugged 
strength than mere refinement, and we can 
understand the words of Isaiah: ‘I will 
make a man more rare than fine gold, even 
a man than the pure gold of Ophir.’” Bank 
directors and chambers of commerce are 
looking for such men, eager to give gold for 
iron if they can but find them. The nation 
looks for them,and sleepsand eats and works 
in hope if such men are at the kelm of the 
ship of state. They are like the Alps and 
Apennines which have the peace of the world 
in their keeping. They hold our Ther- 
mopyles, and guard our Balkan and Hima- 
layan frontiers. Then ‘* A man shall ‘be as 
an hiding-place from the wind, and a covert 
from the tempest; as rivers of water in a dry 
place, as the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land.’’ ; 

We are repeating in our day the beautiful 
custom of the Olympic Games which made 
Greece mighty both in peace and war, and 
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in war because in peace. After a successful 
contest in these games of valor and strength 
a herald always preceded the victor as he 
passed in sight of admiring multitudes, an- 
nouncing the name, parentage and country 
of the man who had won the laurel crown. 
The victory belonged no fess to his native 
hills and to his parents in their distant 
mountain home than to the man who had, 
amid such noble surroundings, grown strong 
for the contests of life. Our mountains and 
villages share the glory of their heroic sons 
in whatever arena they win their laurels. 
The strength of the hills of Vermont was in 
Dewey’s all-conquering will as he signaled 
in the early dawn, ‘‘ Prepare for action and 
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follow the flag-ship.’’ Beneath the youth= 
ful beauty of Hobson, as he guided the 
‘«Merrimac’’ to her baptism and burial of 
fire, was a manly strength which told of God- 
fearing parents and a modest devotion to. 
quty that made him unmindful of the world- 
wide fame which was sure to follow such 
dauntless heroism. Alabama and Vermont, 
each on the outer rim of our common coun- 
try, sing not only the praises of their own 
heroes, but of every State which gives us an 


‘imperial man 
Cast in the massive mold 
Of those high-statured ages old 
Which into grander forms our mortal metal ran.’’ 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Now that the war with Spain is happily 
concluded, let us be careful, in our rejoicing, 
not to forget the lessons it has presented. 
A little earlier criticism might have embar- 
rassed the Government; a little later it will 
be of no service for Congress, and the people 
will not listen. 

For many years active officers of the army 
and writers on military topics have been 
pointing out very serious defects in organiza- 
tion and workings, and have been predicting 
that these would cause blunders and disas- 
ters intime of war. These predictions have 
been amply verified during the struggle with 
Spain, and it is therefore in order at the 
present time to point out defects and insist 
on remedies. 

First of all, in regard to the War Depart- 
ment. The great want of astrong executive 
force unifying and enforcing the action of 
the army and of its various departments of 
administration has been manifest, and that 
Secretary Alger isno Stanton has been as clear 
as it is unfortunate. In my opinion he has 
shown himself to be small, wanting in force, 
and to be inclined to resent the suggestions, 
even of friends, as to failures in army admin- 
istration, instead of welcoming them and en- 
deavoring to rectify the mistakes and to 
punish those who have been guilty of them. 
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The frequency with which orders from the 
War Office nave been issued, countermanded 
and reissued is notorious. Such acts con- 
stitute an unfailing proof of weakness in an 
administration; yet they have been marked 
in this campaign from the beginning. 

The sending of General Shafter to San- 
tiago with so small a force of men was bad, 
but to send him to attack strong fortifica- 
tions with only sixteen field-guns. three Gat- 
lings, three Colt’s automatic guns and one 
dynamite gun, besideshis heavy siege artillery, 
was inexcusable. There were plenty of 
field-guns to be had, and he should have been 
furnished with at least double that number. 
The great work done by his three Gatlings 
shows their importance, : 

The Government purchased eleven field 
dynamite guns. Only one was used, and 
that because Colonel ‘Roosevelt got it and 
took it along. Why not send the others? 
They were practicable for Cuba. Mules 
could carry them, and the one that went did 
fine service. 

One of the greatest deficiencies in the 
present conduct of the War Department is 
that there does not seem to have been any 
attempt to enforce responsibility. A little 
of the promptness with which Colonel Roose- 
velt was censured by Secretary Alger on 
















account of the contents of a personal letter, if 
directed at the officials who were responsible 
for shortage of food, the failure to provide 
medicines and the improper handling of the 
transportation, would have worked wonders. 
But it was not shown. On the contrary the 
facts were denied or excused upon insufficient 
grounds. As far as is known no officer in 
authority has been punished for any blun- 
ders, however grave, or removed, however 
unfit he has shown himself for the position 
he occupies. 

The whole Washington administration of 
the army is wrong in theory and worse in 
practice. It has been prophesied by mili- 
tary writers for years that this organization 
was such as would inevitably lead to inef- 
ficiency and disaster in war. The surprise 
of those who are familiar with its methods is 
not that it has done so badly, but that it did 
not doa great deal worse. 

For the departments at Washington which 
had been feeding, equipping, supplying and 
attending to an army of 25,000 to be sud- 
denly called on to do the same for 250,000 
men was, of course, a great strain; but the 
war with Spain had been in the air fora year, 
and ordinary wants should have been fore- 
seen, cy 

The history of war shows that the landing 
of an expedition from transports inevitably 
creates great confusion, which can only be 
obviated by great care in the embarkation. 
Thus, Lord Roberts, in his recent book, 
‘‘Forty Years in India,” writes that when he 
took charge of the British expedition to Ab- 
yssinia his knowledge of this fact led him so 
to arrange matters that each detachment 
went upon a transport with everything be- 
longing to it, so that it landed as a complete 
and thoroughly equipped organization. More- 
over, it is a work of great difficulty where the 
roads are poor and the climate is rainy, as 
was the case in Cuba, to get supplies up from 
the depot to the fighting line, and, when the 
troops are pushing forward, to keep them 
supplied with both food and ammunition. 
The necessities of modern combat require 
that ammunition must have the right of way 
Over everything else. 

What has been accomplished in the way of 
equipment and supplies is, therefore, credit- 
able. It has, however, been done by meth- 


in ‘particular has, to a very large extent, 
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ods which are wrong. The great military 
nations are united in the belief that the offi- 
cer on the ground is the man who best knows 
what is necessary to be done, and conse- 
quently must be vested with a broad discre- 
tion, unhampered by direction, but being 
held responsible for results. It is also nec- 
essary that officers of the Staff departments 
should be men whose service with the troops 
is so recent that they know from practical 
experience their wants and the various diffi- 
culties which inevitably result from putting 
into practical operation the regulations of 
the department. This country proceeds 
upon a diametrically opposite theory. 

The great army departments in Washing- 
ton are mostly composed of officers who 
have never served with troops at all, or who 
have been separated from them for so many 
years that they have forgotten what they 
learned when they were with them. The 
fighting force has been on the frontier, and 
its wants have received no attention. In 
consequence of permanently residing in 
Washington, the various staff officers have 
obtained influence with Congress by which 
they have secured legislation which makes 
their department independent, even of the 
general commanding the army. 

Consequently, the Ordnance Department, 
the Medical Department and the Quarter- 
masters’ Department can do as they see fit. 
During our long peace, they have gradually 
established a system of centralization, the 
result of which is that nothing can be done 
by the line of the army anywhere until the 
matter has been referred to Washington for 
action, and it is then frequently decided 
upon by a clerk who practically knows noth- 
ing of the situation. This is absolutely im- 
practicable during a war. These positions 
are ‘‘soft snaps,’’ and many of those hold- 
ing them have obtained their commissions 
by influence rather than merit. Many are 
old, and have become so hidebound by tra- 
dition as to resent anything like innovation 
and, particularly, can see no merit in any- 
thing which has not been devised in their 
own department. So stubborn is their con- 
servatism that it is not their fault that the 
army of to-day is not armed with bows and 
arrows. The Quartermaster’s Department 
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failed to make adequate preparation for the 
present war. 

War was practically certain for three 
months before it was declared. It was also 
clear that invasion of Cuba and Porto Rico 
was the first step. Any competent head of 
a great department would, consequently, long 
before war was declared, have formed his 
plans for such an emergency. 

The first consideration in respect to service 


in Cuba was the uniform which the soldier 


should wear; yet it was not until after 
Shafter’s expedition had actually sailed that 
bids were opened for the furnishing of such 
uniform, Even after these bids were opened 
the material was changed and new bids were 
called for, in consequence of which our 
troops have been fighting in the broiling sun 
of Cuba in winter clothes. The Rough 
Riders, being civilians, purchased their own 
canvas uniforms. Why could not the Gov- 
ernment have done the same? The under- 
clothing of the men sent to Manila when 
served out on the transports was made of 
canton-flannel, suitable for Alaska. While 
all writers agree that a sun-helmet is indis- 
pensable in the tropics, our troops in Cuba 
and Manila are wearing felt hats. 

Instead of placing a statement of their 
contents on the outside of cars sent toa gen- 
eral depot for the purpose of shipment, which 
any stevedure knows to be indispensable, 
over three hundred cars were sent to Tampa 
without any such mark and without their in- 
voices being forwarded, so that the officers 
charged with loading their transports were 
unable to ascertain the contents of the cars. 
Hence provisions were often spoiled, and the 
loading of the transports became a hodge- 
podge of everything. The steamer ‘‘Chero- 
kee” lay off the landing-place at Siboney 
with one hundred and thirteen wagons on 
board, none of which were landed prior to 
the battles. In consequence of this failure 
the supplies for the troops had to be trans- 
ported to the front on poles carried by two 
men. Medical stores were carried back to 
Tampa on the transports which brought 
them, leaving the troops in dire dis- 
tress, 

The worst of the matter is the unwilling- 
ness of the heads of departments to admit 
that anything can be wrong. When the 
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charge was made that the troops were sent 
to Chickamauga without rations, or were 
suffering there from want of food, the Com- 
missary-General denied it, and stated that 
the army ration was of a certain amount, 
that so many of them had been purchased, 
and that, consequently, the troops could not 
suffer—assuming that the rations which he 
had purchased were in the hands of the 
troops, which was not the fact. 

The treatment of the sick and wounded 
sent upon the ‘‘ Seneca” and other trans- 
ports, which were utterly unfitted for their 
reception, was first denied and then belittled. 
In fact, Surgeon-General Sternburg has inti- 
mated that it is the fault of the Red Cross. 
So the same officer recently, when informed 
that the sick men ordered to Montauk before 
the camp there was ready, were suffering 
from want of proper accommodation, ques- 
tioned whether the fact was so, and asserted 
that if it were so it was the fault of the men 
themselves. The medical treatment of the 
troops in the field is more like that which 
prevailed in the British Army before Sebas- 
topol, except that Miss Nightingale was very 
much more welcome to the heads of the 
British medical department than appears to 
be the case with the Red Cross nurses. If 
these nurses were willing to undergo the 
dangers, discomforts and unpleasant sights 
which are incident to field service at the front, 
for the purpose of succoring the wounded, 
it is difficult to see why the Surgeon-General 
should object. He is not. the guardian of 
the modesty of the troops. This devolves 
upon their officers; and altho there has been 
some criticism as to the efficiency of their 
administration, so far as has been seen, the 
officers and men of the fighting force regard 
these nurses as ministering angels. 

Practical men can only see in the opposi- 
tion which has been displayed in this respect 
a typical officialism which will not submit to 
any interference from outsiders, knowing at 
its heart that its methods will not bear ex- 
amination. Why, with all the great re- 
sources of the United States Government 
backed up by a people willing to supply un- 
limited private funds for the relief of the sick 
and wounded, ice, medicine, and food fit for 
sick men, could not have been placed in ves- 
sels on the coast of Cuba, even tho they 
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could not have been landed in such quanti- 
ties as to insure the comfort of the sick 
and wounded and the preservation of their 
lives as well, is a conundrum that the Amer- 
ican people are going to insist upon having 
explicitly answered. Typhoid fever is a per- 
fectly preventible disease. Why, therefore, 
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were our volunteers kept in camps until there 
were over one hundred new cases of typhoid 
aday amongthem? There might be some 
excuse for this at thefront, Therewas none 
at Camps. Alger or Chickamauga, or in Flor- 
ida. 


New York City. 











‘*YrEs, she’s come; she’s down there all 
right; and she’s ‘got her table set.” The 
blacksmith of Harvest paused at the door of 
the depot and called in this bit of intelli- 
gence. 

‘‘That so?’’ queried the station-master. 

‘* Dave helped her out the wagon.”’ 

‘‘That so?’’ repeated the station master. 

The she in question was no less a person- 
age than Miss Mima Emrich, the tea-lady. 
Miss Emrich was young and good-looking, 
with soft brown hair, neatly parted, and 
eyes that were sweet and innocent, like the 


‘eyes of a child. She was employed by a 


large tea house to travel around through 
country towns, introducing a certain kind of 
tea—the best in the market, of course; the 
rule being that she remain three days at each 
store from which the tea was henceforth and 
forever to be sold. It was in the stores that 
she set her table, covering a portion of the 
counter with a white cloth, beautiful to be- 
hold, and placing thereon the daintiest of 
tea-services. Miss Emrich solicited the cus- 
tomers to partake of her tea, smiling on 
everybody; and she also sold packages of 
tea at a reasonable price. To each and every 
tea-drinker the tea-lady was pretty sure to 
sell a trial package of her famous tea. 

The advent of the tea-lady at Harvest was, 
however, the cause of considerable talk. 
Previous to her arrival there had been talk, 
when she was up the valley at Limestone 
with her table set in Josh Perkin’s store. It 
was said that they were having queer doings 
at Limestone. When, therefore, in the 
course of a few days, the tea-lady, together 
with her bag and baggage, the appurte- 
nances of the tea-table making considerable 
baggage, was welcomed by Dave Kelly and 
established in his store, the tongues wagged 
very freely, 
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For ages, as long, indeed, as many of the 
inhabitantscould remember, there had been 
war between the towns of Limestone and 
Harvest, situated five miles apart. The 
original reason of the war was forgotten, but 
the warfare at all times was fierce and bitter. 
When the Limestone baseball team whipped 
the Harvest boys, the indignation of the 
smaller town swelled high; when Harvest 
carried off a first prize for its black horses at 
the county fair, Limestone became sarcastic 
and impertinent. _There were people in the 
town of Harvest who wondered at Dave 
Kelly letting the tea-lady visit his store when 
she had first gone to Limestone. 

_For other reasons ofa more serious nature 
more than a few of the Harvest inhabitants 
wondered at Dave Kelly. While both Lime- 
stone and Harvest were situated in a local- 
option district, it was a well-known fact that 
the righteous law winked at the back-door . 
liquor business, and that the United States 
license ostentatiously announced its presence 
in the printed form conspicuously pasted 
upon certain soap-boxes in certain cellars. 
To say the least, Dave Kelly’s store on a 
Saturday night was certainly no place for a 
lady; yet the tea-lady arrived on Thursday 
morning, and she was to remain for three 
days. 

‘‘Yes,’’ said Dave Kelly, blustering out- 
side the store; ‘‘she’s to be here for three 
days. She was up at Limestone for three 
days.”’ 

‘‘And one of them days is Saturday 
night,’’ said old Billy Stephens. 

‘«She was up at Limestone fer three days,” 
repeated the storekeeper. 

Dave Kelly’s store was a good-sized one, 
and its owner was growing into a rich man. 
The tea-lady admired the store very much, 
She said, innocently enough, that it was a 
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better building and carried a larger stock 
than the store at Limestone; and altho this 
was an indisputable fact, she immediately 
won the respect of every citizen in Harvest. 

‘« The tea-lady is charmed with the town,” 
said the blacksmith, coming out from the 
store with a package of tea. ‘‘She’s fixed 
things up mighty fine on the counter.’’ 

‘« She says as she never did see sech hills 
as the folks have to climb up yonder at 
Limestone,’’ said a farmer, engaged in un- 
hooking his horse. The farmer also carried 
a package of tea. 

‘Did she call you to the counter to 
drink ?’’ asked the blacksmith. 

‘«That was the way of it,” answered the 
farmer, with a laugh. ‘‘I’d never had the 


spunk to go long of my own accord.”’ 
‘* Dave, he’s tickled to death that the tea- 

lady is pleased with the store,’’ continued 

««She says straight out what 


the blacksmith. 
she thinks,” 

‘‘She’s a perfect lady,” said the farmer, 
enthusiastically. ‘‘IfI was Dave,” headded, 
‘af I wouldn’t manage to put her on the cars 
before Saturday night.”’ 

‘«She was three days to Limestone,’’ said 
the blacksmith. 

Those three days at Limestone proved a 
wonderful argument in favor of the tea-lady 
remaining three days at Harvest, even tho 
one of the days was Saturday night. 

‘‘Limestone ain’t goin’ to get ahead of Har- 
vest ag’in in a hurry, if I can help it,’’ said 
Dave Kelly. 

‘«In that Kelly is right,’’ was the universal 
verdict. 

When Saturday night arrived Dave Kelly 
had considerable work todo. The tea-lady 
had given it out that she wanted Harvest to 
beat Limestone, and the customers were 
plentiful. 

‘«Sh-h-h!’’ ordered Dave’s muffled voice 
outside the store. ‘‘ There’s to be no swear- 
in’ around these premises. Remember 
there’s a lady in the store.”’ 

‘«Cracky!’ ejaculated a regular Saturday 
night customer, staring open-mouthed 
through the glass doors; ‘‘ef she ain’t 
started a high-flyin’ festival, fer shore.’’ 

‘‘She’s wantin’ Harvest to beat Lime- 
stone,” explained the storekeeper, ‘‘Git in 
and sample her tea,”’ 
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‘« She looks powerful like she was set down 
in her home, Dave,” said the station-master; 
‘«’pon my honor she do. Watch how quick 
her hands air goin’. I swear ef she don’t 
make a purty picter for a Saturday night.” 

‘¢ You're right,’’ assented Dave. gravely; 
‘‘she do make a purty picter for a Saturday 
night. I’ll be”— 

‘« Blessed, eh Dave?’’ queried the station- 
master. 

‘‘ Blessed is a good word,’’ said Dave; and 
he laughed. 

But the store was a very strange region 
even to the owner on that Saturday night. 
He got inside the door whenever he could 
and watched with interest the .customers 
sidling up to the back counter for a cup of 
tea; listened to them praising the quality of 
the tea and sawthe eyes of the tea-lady smil- 
ing and happy. 

Only one Saturday night customer proved 
obstreperous on the store porch. He had 
not yet heard of the tea-lady, and he failed 
altogether to understand Kelly’s muffled 
orders and threats. 

‘Nothin’ to drink?’’ he roared, in a voice 
that penetrated the glass doors and reached 
back iato the store as far as the tea-table. 
‘*What’s the matter? Nothin’ to drink in 
this ’ere shop?’’ 

The storekeeper’s voice also reached the 
tea-table. ‘‘Yes,’’ answered Kelly, ‘‘there 
is somethin’ to drink in. this ’ere shop; 
there’s tea to drink.” 

The tea-lady looked up tranquilly at Jim 
Moon who was finishing his cup of tea. ‘1 
told the House,’’ she said, ‘‘that I would 
travel only in the local-option districts,” 

‘«Yes, miss,’’ said the tea-drinker, nearly 
choking over the last swallow. 

‘«T couldn’t think of going to stores where 
liquor was sold,’’ continued the tea-lady. 
‘«Why, it would just be terrible.” 

‘«Yes, miss,’’ agreed Moon; ‘‘ it would jest 
be turrible.’’ 

‘« Some people say,” said the tea-lady, and 
her eyes were serene, tho a little color crept _ 
into her cheeks, ‘‘that in some places the 
law is disregarded; but I hardly believe 
that.’’ 

«‘ Yes, miss,” said Moon again, speaking 
very humbly, with his head bowed bashfully 
over the little empty cup. 
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‘IT have been told that unless a store sells 
- liquor, on the sly or openly, it will not 
prosper;” and now she threw back her head 
and smiled, showing her dimples and her 
pearly teeth. ‘Why, look at this store. 
Isn’t there prosperity here ?”’ 

‘It’s finer than the one you wasin up to 
Limestone, ain’t it, miss?’’ questioned 
Moon, 

‘‘Very much finer,’’ said the tea-lady. 

Dave Kelly had been a widower for four 
years, he was making money rapidly; but 
this was the first Saturday night that he had 
ever allowed his boy to remain in the store. 
Little Dave was warm friends with the tea- 
lady; he was in the back of the store, close 
to that dazzling whiteness of the impromptu 
tea-table. Every now and then the tea-lady’s 
eyes met the boy’s and smiled, and little 
Dave smiled back,’ eagerly. ‘‘Keep your 
shop and your shop will keep you.” 
had believed in the truth of this saying from 
the time when he wrote the line out ina dis- 
creditable manner in a country schoolhouse; 
but he never regarded his store in any wider 
and purer light until that night. Why, it 
seemed to him, in a bewildered way to be 
sure, as if it were a sort of home, a place of 
education and refinement. He could almost 
laugh at himself it was so very foolish, and 
yet a certain halo formed itself around that 
back end of the store, where the white hands 
were busy serving tea. The Saturday night 
customers were in no hurry to depart. They 
sat about on stools and kegs telling stories— 
interesting and remarkable stories fit for the 
ears ofalady and fit for the ears of little Dave. 

‘‘They’re feelin’ a heap better than if 
they’d got what the most of ’em come fer,”’ 
said Dave to himself; and then he sighed. 
What would the tea-lady think of him if she 
were suddenly informed that he was a breaker 
of the law? What would she think if she 
knew of those barrels in the cellar? Sup- 
pose every Saturday night she could be 
there, handing out her cups of tea, talking 
tothe men, laughing at the stories of adven- 
ture and country life? What a different 
place Kelly’s store would be! 

Then a thought came to Kelly and uplifted 
him. It is never too late for a man to turn 
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over a new leaf. He could do away with 
the cellar traffic, he could tear the United 
States license off the soap-box and be done 
with it for good and all. 

But the tea-lady would depart from Har- 
vest on Monday morning. On Sunday she 
would go to the town church; she had 
promised to take little Dave with her. She 
would say her prayers in the church and 
have kindly thoughts toward the people of 
Harvest, and she would go away knowing 
nothing of those other Saturday nights in 
Kelly’s store and of that moment in which 
the storekeeper honestly desired a change 
for the better. 

The customers observed that Dave was in 
the doleful dumps, when at last the Judge 
decided that the folks had best be goin’ 
home and not keep the lady up till Sunday 
mornin’, 

‘« We've had a fust-rate time, Kelly, 1 be— 
I be blessed if we ain’t,’’ declared the station- 
master, 

‘«T ain’t seen the stars ona Saturday night 
for years,’’ ejaculated old Billy, pleased and 
surprised. ‘‘Cracky! Think o’ that!” 

‘*Cheer up, cheer up, man!’’ cried the 
old soldier; ‘‘you can afford a spell o’ 
dull trade, you bloated bondholder, you. 
Thunder, but we've beat Limestone all to 
pieces!” 

‘‘Yes,” said Kelly, with a feeble grin, 
‘‘we've beat Limestone; that’s certain.”’ 

A month later, however, Mr. Kelly was 
the recipient of warm congratulations. The 
storekeeper had, according to the gossip of 
the town, cleaned out his cellar and decided 
to go into the tea business. 

‘«There’s no doubt of it but Harvest has 
beat Limestone in this instance,’’ said Toots 
Little, with a cackling laugh. ‘Harvest has 
got the tea-lady.”’ 

‘«He’d never had the spunk to ask her ef 
the boy hadn’t egged him on,’’ declared old 
Billy. ‘‘ They’re goin’ to have a powerful big 
weddin’, so I hear. When We was beatin’ 
Limestone we beat her thunderin’ good, I be 
—I be’’— , 

‘Blessed is a good word, Billy,” said the 
station-master. 
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OUR VANISHING BIRDS. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 


SENTIMENTAL reflections are not of much 
value to a column of statistical figures, or to 
any dry problem of science, in the way of 
aiding our understanding. It is better to be 
right than oratorical or poetical when we 
have to deal with facts, no matter how pa- 
thetic may be the significance of those facts. 
Even the unwelcome evidence that forces it- 
self upon us year by year, tending to prove a 
constant and rapid decrease in the number 
of our familiar and interesting American 
birds, should be studied without prejudice. 
We love the birds of orchard, field, flood and 
wood; but that is no good ground for neg- 
lecting any fact in considering the causes of 
their vanishing from the areas once teeming 
with them. 

The birds disappear, and in our grievous 
disappointment when they do not come back 
we hastily look about for somebody to lay 
the blame upon and to scold with due vigor. 
Then it is time for sportsmen to dodge and 
wince. The man with the gun must be 
ready to bear almost infinite abuse, or he 
must betake himself beyond reach of it. He 
is guilty of sundry depredations, sins against 
the law of universal bird-protection, that he 
cannot deny; but he may well object to vica- 
rious receptivity when the day of punitive 
gift-offering comes, and somebody proposes 
making him the recipient of every other 
transgressor’s share as well as of his own, 

The boy who shoots an air-gun, or a cheap 
fowling-piece, or an india-rubber sling must 
take second place in the rank of martyrs. 
He kills a few little birds and frightens 
many. He is a nuisance and should be puri- 
fied; but he gets far more blame than his 
actual misdemeanors deserve. Then comes 
the collector of skins and feathers, the man 
who supplies museums, private collections 
and milliners’ shops. He is a bad fellow; he 
kills for money. Still his slaughterings, nu- 
merous as they certainly are, seem insignifi- 
cant when compared with the enormous de- 
crease of bird-life. 

The reports once in a while made out by 
zoological societies and other organizations 
in the interest of natural history study are 
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valuable in a way; but one cannot read them * 
without smelling book-dust where the pure 
air*of outdoors ought to be, and feeling that 
they are based upon scattered and somewhat 
insignificant details, rather than upon the 
larger and more generally influential facts of 
nature and life. This is especially true as 
regards what has been done in the matter of 
accounting for the remarkable disappearance 
of birds from large districts in their natural 
domain. The gun-bearer, the feather-hunter 
and the murderous small boy with the sling 
are not the main agents of bird destruction; 
and I wish to give a few items of evidence 
in this connection. 

Game laws for the protection of deer can- 


‘not prevent the complete disappearance of 


those beautiful animals from a country devo- 
ted to modern agriculture. When all the 
woods are cut down, and all the plains are 
put to the plow, there is no home left for the 
bear and the bison. Drain the bogs, and 
what can the woodcock do for a living? 
Reclaim all the wet lands, and ditch away 
the waters of ponds and laxes;:but after that 
look in vain for snipe and duck. Destroy 
the thickets and briery tangles (they are un- 
sightly and‘ unprofitable on the farm), no 
matter how necessary they are to the quail, 
and then look in vain for beviesinthe neatly 
shorn fields. Your bluebirds, that once had 
the old worm-fences with hollow stakes to 
build in, cannot accept a barbed-wire substi- 
tute; where shall their nests be hidden? 
What are the gay woodpeckers to do when 
you carefully cut away and burn every dead 
tree and bough? 

Every summer Iam moreand more curious 
to know how the meadow-lark survives, how 
it succeeds in rearing a brood, when year by 
year the meadows in which it builds are cut 
closer and closer with the clanging mowing- 
machine, and when the seeds it loves are not 
permitted to ripen. Where do the quails 
find winter shelter on our highly cultivated 
and smoothly shornfarms? The food of the 
wild pigeon is gone,and gone forever are the 
countless hosts of pigeons. WhenI was a 
child the beautiful and magnificent log-cock 
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was everywhere seen in the woods of our 
country. Nowit is rare, save in a few re- 
mote wildernesses. Why? Because the 
rotten wood in which its food is found has 
been long ago made into heaps and burned 
by the sturdy men who have caused farms 
and plantations to supersede the forests, 

In the old days of. bramble-tangles and 
hazel thickets there were no frozen bevies. 
Lately I have seen sixteen quails stiff as ici- 


cles ina pitiful little cluster where, all un- 


protected, the zero weather had caught 
them, as Tennyson has it, in its ‘‘ frozen 
palms.’’ Then the hungry hawks have their 
will of birds where there is no thick cover for 
them to hide in; and the farmhouse cats, 
prowling from field to field and from orchard 
to orchard, devour every fledgling that they 
can find. By night the owls hunt with the 
cats. The farmer's pigs, nosing everywhere, 
eat up the eggs of all birds that nest on the 
ground. 

It is true that the plume-gatherers have 
killed thousands of herons; but the farmer’s 
drains—the canals and covered ditches 
whereby vast areas of watery feeding-grounds 
have been made dry—have killed millions. 
Fifty years ago the sloppy prairies and 
queachy bog-lands of Illinois, lowa, Indiana, 
Michigan and Ohio were the haunts of count- 
less swatms of migrating herons, geese, 
brant, duck, crane. Now very few are seen, 
because this intermediate resting and feed- 
ing ground has been unavailable for years. 
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Even the small herons and bitterns, never 


much shot, are becoming scarce for the same 
reason. Hundreds of small streams once in 
their feeding and breeding places are now 
dry asabone. Not long agolI revisited a 
spot where formerly the wood-ducks bred. 
I found that the wood and the pond had dis- 
appeared and there grew a vast field of 
corn. 

Give wild things the least bit of wilderness 
and they will survive in spite of nature and 
man. The other day a wildcat attacked a 
child in one of the oldest settled parts of In- 
diana. It came out of an unreclaimed ravine 
on the banks of the Ohio River. I saw alone 
log-cock in a considerable wood of the Kan- 
kakee region afew years ago. But you can- 
not ‘save the birds and at the same time 
starve them and refuse them both nesting- 
places and shelter from the cold. Women’s 
hats and men’s guns are hard on bifds; but 
civilized doings are harder on them. En- 
lightened farming, the making of productive 
and neatly shorn estates, the march of the 
plow, the ditching-machine, the. under- 
ground tile, the patent reaper and mower 
and thresher, the cats, the dogs, the hawks, 
the owls, winter without shelter, summer 
without food, spring without nesting-places, 
these are the agencies that are destroying 
birds by the wholesale. And then there is 
the English sparrow, a murrain seize him! 
What is left he takes. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 





PROMOTION IN THE NAVY. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


THE people are so well satisfied with the 
achievements oi their naval officers that there 
is some danger that necessary reforms in or- 
ganization of the personnel may be neglected 
on the principle of ‘‘ better let well enough 
alone.’’ The existing state of affairs, how- 
ever, is not ‘‘ welt enough”; and as the navy 
is certain soon to increase greatly in size and 
importance the need for careful reconsidera- 
tion of its defects is really greater now than 
ever. 

The worst evil affecting the officers is the 
unmixed seniority system of promoting them 
which now prevails. Under this plan, as I 
have already stated in these columns, the 


graduates of the Naval Academy take their 
places in the order of their graduation at 
the bottom of the list, and thenceforward 
proceed upward without change in relative 
position until they reach the age of sixty-two 
years, when they are retired by operation of 
law. Asthe number of persons in each grade 
is fixed, upward movement can take place 
only as vacancies are caused by deaths, resig- 
nations or retirements; and personal attain- 
ments, abilities or merits have no influence 
in giving to the individual the advancement 
which they earn for him in every other walk 
of life.. In brief, the profession of the United 
States naval officer: is the only one in exist- 
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ence in which the order in which boys hap- 
pen to graduate from college determines their 
relative precedence during their whole pro- 
fessional career; in which dull mediocrity is 
preferred to shining ability for responsible 
work because of a year or two in difference 
in the time of entering school, in which there 
is emphatically zof¢ ‘‘room enough at the 
top,” and which seeks to affect progress in 
direct defiance of the law of natural pro- 
gressive evolution. 

At the present time the working of this 
system has brought the service to a condi- 
tion which is seriously detrimental to its 
efficiency, and which is getting constantly 
worse. By reason of the close approxima- 
tion of the ages of the men now_ in the 
higher grades who entered just before or 
during the Civil War, and the large classes 
then admitted to the Naval Academy, the 
yearly depletion of the list by retirements 
has become very small, and as a consequence 
promotion has been checked to such an ex- 
tent that men will soon be compelled to remain 
in subordinate rank until their advanced 
years unfit them for the assumption of re- 
sponsible command. The senior lieutenant 
now on the active list has been twenty-three 
years in that grade, out of thirty-three years 
of total service. There are lieutenants of 
fifty years of age. The officers at the head 
of the navy were full captains long before 
they had completed an equal term of serv- 
ice. This, however, may be said to be the 
result of the operation of the seniority sys- 
tem under the abnormal conditions before 
stated, incident to the Civil War; and the 
so-called ‘‘ Personnel Bill” now before Con- 
gress, action on which has been delayed by 
present emergencies, seeks to palliate them. 
But that is as far as that measure goes; it 
does not strike at the root of the evil by 
making it certainly possible for signal capac- 
ity to rise to the position earned by its own 
merit. 

Now, it is a curious fact that the most un- 
compromising opponents to such a change as 
will give individual abilities free play are the 
naval officers themselves—always excepting 
those of their number who by special study 
or genius have made some recognized 
achievement. The latter feel the conse- 
quences of this wholesale stretching on the 
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Procrustean bed, and chafe accordingly. 
The answering argument of the conservatives 
is summed up in few words—fear of political 
interference and favoritism. The naval offi- 
cer is no politician. He rarely votes, seldom 
can get home to do so, generally takes no 
interest, at all in local issues, always regards 
the United States as a nation and not a 
league of States, and fires salutes for small 
lawyers captured in the wilds of New Jersey, 
or meekly accepts their reprimands, while 
temporarily put in civil office over him with 
the same loyalty and deference that he shows 
to the Senior Admiral. 

It is better in the long run, he says, to let 
the dullards and the incompetents jog along 
if they can, from grade to grade, blocking 
the way of the intelligent and able, than to 
permit the charmed circle to be broken into 
by any process of selection; for that (signifi- 
cant commentary on national failings) would 
be to open the door to the political workers 
to grab the offices, or bestow the best bil- 
lets upon favorites; and while political com- 
missaries, quartermasters, surgeons or gen- 
erals, perhaps may starve, maltreat or mur- 
der soldiers with impunity, political admirals, 
captains and lieutenants cannot be trusted 
to keep battle-ships off the rocks, or to re- 
frain from disgracing the country abroad, or 
embroiling it in international difficulties. 

That is tosay, he ¢#zuks this; he does not 
put itin words. To quote the naive remark 
of the present Secretary of the Navy (anxious 
to assure the public that the officers took no 
sides in the Sampson-Schley controversy, 
altho the very next day after his letter was 
published in the newspapers, he tackled a 
chaplain for doing so): ‘‘In the navy all is 
peace.” True; the peace of section’ 236 of 
the ‘‘ Regulations,’’ which absolutely pro- 
hibits all persons belonging to the navy 
from furnishing ‘‘any information 
concerning the acts or measures of any de- 
partment of the Government or of any officer 
acting thereunder, or any comments or criti- 
cism thereon ’’; the peace of the unwritten 
law which makes the naval officer a marvel 
of discretion in knowing what it is safest not 
to say; the sort of peace which the last 
Administration visited upon that splendid 
officer and gallant gentleman, Rear-Admiral 
Richard W. Meade, and sent him, after a 
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half century of faithful service, broken- 
hearted to his grave. 

Of course, the seniority system being in- 
herently illogical, every consequence of it is 
more or less vitiated. Its tendency is to 
favor mediocrity and to reduce abilities to a, 
common level, At the present time the offi- 
cer who shows special skillin any attainment 
outside of strict duty gets little encourage- 
ment, If he invent, his patented inventions 
may be practically confiscated by the Navy 
Department and any reward denied him. If 
he distinguish himself by gallantry, inasmuch 
as his position can be improved only by his 
rising to a relatively higher standing on the 
list, he gains it at the direct expense of the 
comrades whom he displaces. Because no 
incapacity, short of that sufficient to retire 
him, affects his position, that security fur- 
nishes the only color of reason for cutting 
down his pay when he is ordered to shore 
duty or granted a brief leave of absence. 
Think of a man occupying a life position, 
and wholly the subject of orders, being 
mulcted because his services are considered 
by those over him more desirable at a given 
time at a navy-yard than ona cruising ship! 
Or think of the ineffable meanness of the 
system which, when the Captain of the 
‘‘Oregon,” who had taken that vessel over 
her voyage of 14,500 miles, most of it under 
the fearful mental strain of an expected tor- 
pedo attack, who, on top of that, drove his 
ship at Cervera’s squadron with a burst of 
speed which has astonished the world and 
which more than any other event con- 
tributed to that great victory—when that 
man at last broke down in health, and went 
to the hospital, fined him at the rate of $1,800 
per year. 

It needed a war to bring the seniority sys- 
tem to the crucial test—and it got it. Just be- 
fore the opening of hostilities there were 130 
officers of command rank on the active list. 
Excluding the senior ten, the total difference 
in period of service between the first and last 
man of the remaining one hundred did not 
exceed five years. A man who has success- 
fully prosecuted his- profession for thirty-five 
years is supposed to be as mucha master of 
it as another who has done so for forty 
years, especially when both men are classed 
as eligible for similar responsible work. 
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Naturally it might be assumed that having a 
limited number of first-class ships to be 
commanded a careful selection of the best 
commanders from the whole available list 
would be made. 

Not at all; the seniority system rendered 
First-class ships, say the 
‘‘Regulations,’’ must be commanded by cap- 
tains. The Naval Academy students who en- 
tered in 1859 and 1860, of whom some twen 
ty-five remained, were at that stage of their 
progress. Lightning may hit a man at the 
seventh mile-post of his journey, provided he 
happens to be there, and otherwise miss him 
completely. Because the war occurred when 
it did, because these men were where they 
were, therefore about twenty of them received 
the best commands. The other hundred com- 
manders below them, not having been so for- 
tunate as to have entered the service in 1859 
and 1860, got what was left. This is no dis- 
paragement to the lucky captains, all of whom 
have done admirably, while some of them— 
like Clarke,- of the ‘‘ Oregon’’—have won 
great reputations. ‘But it shows the working 
of the system, which would have been no 
different had the individuals been less effi- 
cient. 

Now, these same ships commanded by 
those same men came together in a squad- 
ron. To command it the ‘‘ Naval Register’ 
offered sixteen flag officers any one of whom 
was eligible to the position by virtue of. his 
rank and seniority. Among the commo- 
dores included were Dewey, McNair, Howell, 
Schley, Remey and Watson, who certainly 
cannot reasonably be deemed either unknown 
orincapable. Nevertheless, despite the ad- 
herence to the seniority system in finding 
commanders for these ships, when it 
came to finding a commander for the 
squadron the seniority system was thrown 
to the winds, and Captain Sampson, second 
onthe list of captains, was selected to be 
the Admiral, as is now freely admitted, 
because of his special qualifications, 

It is thus manifest that in emergencies the 
seniority system cannot be maintained, while 
at all other times it is steadily reducing the 
efficiency of the personnel. It has now com- 
pletely collapsed under the strain of appoint- 
ing a man to the chief naval command in war; 
and again collapsed in the late disastrous 
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attempt to reward distinguished services. 
Why retain it? The alternative is selection 
and the survival of the fittest. How is this to 
be brought about? 

The problem is broad and complex, and 
may well require time and the work of many 
minds. In the limited space here available 
only the most general features ofa possible 
solution can be sketched, and even these 
must be regarded as but tentative sugges- 
tions. Briefly summarized they are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Midshipmen (not cadets) shall enter 
the Naval Academy between the ages of 14 
and 18, 

2. Final retirement shall be based upon 
the completion of 50 years’ service, and not 
upon an age limitas now. Officers above the 
age of 64 shall not be amenable to sea duties 
but retained as advisers to the Secretary of 
the Navy. it 

3. The 50 years’ service period shall be 
divided among the several grades in some 
such proportions, and . promotions shall 
occuras follows: 

(a) Midshipman at Naval Academy, four 
years. j 

(6) Midshipman on cruising vessel, one year. 

(c) Selection for specialties. Promotion 
to ensign for the line and engineer corps, and 
to assistant naval constructor and second 
lieutenant of marines for the construction 
and marine corps. Ensigns to serve both 
on deck and in the engine-room. Period 
five years. 

(2) Promotion to lieutenant and selection 
to separate permanently the line. and en- 
gineer officers. Period ten years. 

(e) Promotion to lieutenant-commander in 
both corps. Period five years. 

(f) Promotion to commander for line of- 
ficers and to engineer-commander for en- 
gineets. Period five years. 

(g) Promotion to captain for line officers 
and engineer-captain for engineers. Period 
ten years. 

(4) Promotion to rear-admiral for line 
officers and to fleet engineer for engineers. 
Period ten years. 

(¢) The grades of admiral and vice-ad- 
miral shall be filled by selection at any time 
from any grade not below that of com- 
mander. 
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4. There shall be a maximum and mini- 
mum limit to the number of officers in each 
grade. 

5. Officers shall come up for promotion at 
the end of each grade-period and ona certain 
Their records for that 
period must affirmatively show that they 
have creditably served for a certain length of 
time on sea duty, that their shore service has 
been efficiently performed, and that they 
have not been unemployed for any cause 
more thana certain aggregate period. They 
shall also be examined as now, but their rec- 
ord shall have very greatly the prepondera- 
ting weight. In event of failure to meet re- 
quirements the officer remains in his grade 
but out of the line of promotion, until 
he reaches a definite age fixed for that 
grade, when he is retired from active serv- 
ice. 

6. There shall be but one rate of pay for 
all service of the officer while on the active 
list. The yearly pay of commanding officers 
shall be, $4,000 for commanders, $6,000 for 
captains, $10,000 for rear-admirals, and the 
same for officers of equal rank in other 
corps. In addition each ship in commission 
and each squadron shall be allowed a definite 
sum (depending upon the size of the ship or 
squadron and nature of service upon which 
employed) for table money, to be used for 
purposes of official entertainment —which 
the officers now have to pay for out of their 
own pockets (another shining abuse!). 

7. For conspicuous gallantry or merztorz- 
ous special service of any kind not in the ordz- 
nary line of duty, an officer may be promoted 
one grade or may have his service term 
shorténed on any grade for an amount not 
exceeding one-half the fixed period allotted 
to that grade. He may also be awarded and 
immediately paid a definite sum of money, 
which in case of a patented invention shall 
be in lieu of all royalties or other compensa- 
tion, and may receive a medal of honor. 
Prize money and bounties.shall be abolished. 

8. Officers in each grade shall take com- 
mand precedence in the order of the dates 
of their commissions in that grade; but hold- 
ers of the medal of honor shall precede all 
other officers of like rank. 

9g. The widow of the holder of a medal of 
honor shall be paid a life pension while 
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unmarried, and ifthere be no widow the pen- 
sion shall be paid to minor children, if any, 
during their minority. One son of sucha 
holder if otherwise eligible shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, upon his own re- 
quest either to the Military or Naval Ac-d- 
emy. | 

10, If the numbers on the grade of Ensign 
(all due promotions having been made for a 
given year) shall fall below the minimum 
fixed by law, the President may appoint duly 
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qualified persons to fill the vacancies, pref- 
erence being given to enlisted men of the 
navy. 

11, How is the direct change to be made 
from the seniority system to the selection 
system without working great hardship on 
present individuals? By making it, and then, 
after determining which individuals have 
been hurt, giving them liberal compensation 
out of the United States Treasury. 


New York City. 





THE YOUNG QUEEN. 


BY ANNIE C. KUIPER, 


‘‘AH, you are fond of your young Queen, 
then? Yes, I dare say you have reason to 
be.”’ 

It was said, just a trifle condescendingly, 
perhaps, tho in the kindest way possible, at 
the dinner-table of a small hotel in Germany 
one day, by an Englishman to a young 
Dutch girl of fourteen, whose enthusiasm for 
Queen Wilhelmina hardly knew bounds. 

‘‘Fond of her, I should thinkI was!” she 
said, warmly; ‘‘ indeed, I love her, and I am 
proud of her; andI always wear this on her 
birthday.” 

‘‘ This’’ was a small bow of orange ribbon, 
which decorated the girl’s white blouse. 

‘‘Do you, indeed? So to-day is your 
Queen’s birthday? Let me see; which date 
is it ?”’ 

She looked at him with reproach in her 
eyes. ‘‘Which date? Why, August 31st, 
of course!’ she said, emphatically. It 
seemed so stupid not to know. ‘‘ But one 
year more and Queen Wilhelmina will be 
eighteen,”’ j 

But one year more! The time has very 
nearly passed, and this year August 31st will 
be a very memorable day indeed to the peo- 
ple of Holland: As soon as the last stroke 
of twelve has ceased to vibrate in the night 
of August 30th, Queen Wilhelmina will be 
the only Koningin van Nederland, and the 
Queen-Regent’s task will be completely over. 
A few days after the birthday the ceremony 
of the Queen’s taking the oath—usually 
called the ‘‘coronation,” tho no crown will 
be put on Wilhelmina’s head—will take place 
in Amsterdam in the beautiful old church 


called de Nieuwe Kerk, Inall the churches 
of the capital prayer-meetings will be held in 
the morning to invoke God’s blessing on the 
young Queen’s head. 

The Dam, the square where the palace 
stands, will look picturesque and like a 
bright garden, with all its grand flower- 
decorations aud the gay red and white and 
blue of the flags waving in the breeze, while 
shouts of ‘‘Long live the Queen’’ and 
‘‘ Oranje boven!’ (a cheer for the house of 
Orange!) will be heard from the mouths of 
young and old. Impatient glances will be 
cast at the clock of the palace; then, when - 
the all-important. moment draws near, a hush 
will come over the crowd, and a grand sight 
it will be, and one which will bring proud and 
happy tears to many eyes, to see the young 
Queen walk from the palace to the fine old 
church near it. Her mother will walk to the 
church by herself. Queen Wilhelmina will 
walk, surrounded by the court and a guard 
of honor, consisting of Amsterdam gentle- 
men and numerous high functionaries; but she 
will practically walk by herself. Her graceful 
girl’s figure will be dressed in stately ivory- 
colored satin, with gold and silver embroid- 


‘ery, and on her fair head she will wear a small 


crown-shaped diadem, for ¢e crown, the 
real crown, which will be seen on the cre- 
dence-table in the church among the other 
emblems of royalty, she will not put on, 
When the royal procession has entered the 
church, in the center of which a throne has 
been erected behind ‘the crédence-table with 
the Grondwet (Fundamental Law) on it, while 
seats have been put up amphitheatrically, a 
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solemn sitting will be held by the united 
Eerste. and Tweede Kamer (House of Lords 


and House of Commons) while all high au-. 


thorities of State will be present. 

The organ will play the national hymn, 
‘© Wilhelmus,’’ and when the last tones have 
died away, Queen Wilhelmina will walk up 
to the credence-table, put her hand on the 
Grondwet, and in her clear, young voice, pro- 
nounce the following words: 

‘‘I swear to the people of Holland that I 
will always keep and maintain the Funda- 
mental Law. 

‘‘I swear that I will with all my might 
defend and keep the independence of the 
territory of the Kingdom; that I will protect 
the general and individual freedom and the 
rights of all my subjects, and that I will em- 
ploy all means which the law puts at my dis- 
posal to promote the general and individual 
- welfare of my subjects, as a good Queen is 
bound to do. : 

‘«Sotruly help me, God Almightv !’’ 

After this the President of the Assembly 
will say: 

** We do you homage and receive you as 
our Queen in the name of the Dutch nation 
and in virtue of the Fundamental Law, and 
we swear to maintain your inviolability and 
‘the rights of your Crown; we swear to doall 
that which good and faithful States-General 
are bound to do. 

‘¢ So truly help us, God Almighty.”’ 

Then all the members of the two houses 
will swear (or promise) allegiance to the 
Queen, and theceremony will be over. 
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The festivities, however, will by no means 
be over, and even the busiest inhabitant of 
Amsterdam will take a holiday to celebrate 
the grand event at which all Holland re- 
joices. For quite a week Amsterdam will 
see the gray stone of its old buildings and 
thé red and white and brown of its houses 
half hidden by flowers and ivy and orange 
ribbon and flags, and pictures of the pretty 
young Queen will be in all the shop-windows, 
and more than ever the Dutch girls and 
boys will rave about her and dream about 
her and sing about her in the streets, and 
those foreigners, who are lucky enough to 
be present, will wonder at the people of 
Holland ever having been called ‘‘ phleg- 
matic’’! 

In the evening of the day after the cor- 
onation, the electric light along the borders 
of the Y will show a most picturesque and 
interesting sight. Vessels from all parts of 
the country will find room on the water and 
be‘peopled by men and women and children, 
dressed in the garb of their native town or 
village. Golden and silver skull-caps will 
gleam through snow-white lace caps, and in 
the glistening beads of necklaces, as well as 
in big silver clasps and showy buttons, the 
light will be reflected. And in the stillness 
of the summer evening, with thousands and 
thousands listening breathlessly on the 
shore, the voices of all those women and 
children will be heard singing songs 
in praise of her whom they all love and 
honor. 


Haarvcem, Hotcanp. 





A VISIT TO THE SPANISH TRENCHES. 


BY ANNA NORTHEND BENJAMIN, 


IT was two days after the surrender of 
Santiago that I visited the Spanish treriches 
—those long ditches dug in the Cuban hill- 


sides, where, opposite to us, the enemy had 


lain. They had been to us for weeks past 
invisible lines of steeled opposition, which 
belched forth fire and death, and in that way 
only indicated their presence Our men 
had crouched in their own rifle-pits with 
every faculty and nerve strained to destroy, 
their eyes forever scanning the points of the 
enemy’s fire. But I approached the enemy’s 
earthworks from the side of the enemy, and 


found them untenanted. Birds alighted and 
lizards crawled where the Spaniards had lain. 
The tension was over. 

- The transport ‘‘ Aransas,’’ our temporary 
domicil, was the second American ship to 
enter the harbor of Santiago de Cuba after 
the surrender; the Red. Cross ship, ‘‘ State 
of Texas,’’ was the first. - The ‘‘ Aransas”’ 
was loaded with newspaper men returning 
home, a few army officers on leave, and some 
of the foreign attachés. Shafter’s orders 
respecting Santiago, as reported to us at 
Siboney, were to the effect that any one who 
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attempted to enter the city should be shot. ° 


It was with considerable doubt and immeas- 
urable longing that we leaned far out over 
the rail of the ‘* Aransas” and looked upon 
the old, old city which had lain for centuries 
in undisturbed obscurity until the dogs of 
war had barked at its gates, and the eyes of 
the world had turned to it. We did not want 
to be shot, but we did want to go over San- 
tiago. The news that the stringent order 
had been revoked, and that we were as free 
to climb down the gangplank and go about 
the city as if it were New York or Philadel- 
phia, turned us into a lot of school children. 
The ship knew us no more till darkness fell. 

One side of the city of Santiago fronts the 
bay which curves into. it. Oneends in the 
hills which reach to Morro, one is a hill itself, 
and the fourth slopes down at the west to 
the open country. Miles back stand the high 
mountains. To reach the trenches, where 
the Spaniards made their final stand, we 
traversed the city from the bay to its 
opposite side on the hilltop and, after paying 
a fleeting visit to the Military Hospital, on 
the extreme eminence, and passing beyond 
between the Spanish headquarters and a 
long stone building used asa barracks—over 
both of which the Red Cross flag fluttered, 
we turned to the right and approached a 
cluster of small houses and huts which are 
on the outskirts of the city, and which, be- 
fore its bombardment, were the homes of 
some of the poorest inhabitants. At the 
time of our visit, however, they were occu- 
pied by Spanish soldiers, and very much oc- 
cupied. The men fairly swarmed in and out 
of the doorways. Each building evidently 
contained two houses. They are long and 
low, with a pillared porchin front upon which 
open the two doors. Like all the houses in 
Santiago, they are of plaster and but one 
story. Their originally vivid coloring has been 
toned down by the elements, and much of 
the plaster has fallen, revealing the wicker- 
work of the wall beneath. 

The street which passes between these 
houses leads to the trenches, and it was evi- 
dently calculated that a last resistance would 
be made here, for we soon came upon a bar- 
ricade which stretched from side to side. It 
was composed of huge barrels filled with 
earth, On top of these was a double row of 
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bricks surmounted by earth-filled boxes. 
Earth had also been thrown upin front. An 
opening had been broken in the middle 
through which carts passed now and then, 
or ahorseman cantered, pursuing once more 
the avocations of peace. We clambered 
over one end of it; the Spanish soldiers 
watched us idly and chattered among them- 
selves. Some were eating their breakfast or 
their dinner, I don’t know which, for it was 
the middle of the morning, A man on horse- 
back, laden on either side with huge bunches 
of fresh grass, passed by. It was fodder 
cut in the fields with his machete. Soon we 
reached the second barricade, which was 
similar to the first, and broken the same 
way in the middle. One of our own soldiers 
loitered near by trying to exchange ideas 
with some of his late enemies. He beamed 
at us in a way that was good to see. 

We had passed the last barricade; the 
next attempt at fortification consisted of a 
long pit which also reached across from 
house to house; but it had been almost filled 
up again with earth, and trodden down. 
a minute we were inthe open. A few pic- 
turesque thatched houses just appeared 
through thick foliage at the right, and by 
them, at right angles to the road we had been 
following led alane. We knew that it led to 
the trenches, so we turned into it. And 
here we had, for the first time, a view of a 
unique, much talked about but really terrible 
feature of the Spanish defenses—the barbed 
wire. There wasa fenceof it on either side 
of us, but at the left, which was the side 
away from the city, there was a network of 
it at least ten feet wide. I could think of 
nothing but the maze of string ata cobweb 
party. Bad tactics or no, that ingenious de- 


In 


vice must have stopped the charge of a horde 


of men. If every man had been armed with 
a wire clipper it would have taken him a long 
time tocut through a score or more of wires 
running this wayand that, highand low. A 
short distance beyond the lane and the wire 
we came upon the first trench, 

There was nothing particularly distinctive 
about these trenches in which our friends 
the Spaniards at Santiago lay. They, like 
ourselves, held them under rain and under 
fire, without food for twenty hours, some- 
times without drink. The story was told by 
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trifles, a bottle here, a cartridge there, an at-_ 


tempt at shelter, an article of clothing 
thrown away. They were about three feet 
wide and four or five deep. There were no 
earthworks in front, and herein they had 
the advantage of us. While our pits could 
be distinctly seen outlining the distant hill- 
sides standing out plainly on account of the 
light earth line in front, theirs could not be 
seen a few yards away. Weknew their pres- 
ence only by their fire. 

We followed the trench along to the foot 
of a hill, now jumping across to find a better 
path, now lingering to pocket a keepsake. 
Wooden boxes filled with ammunition lay 
by the side at intervals. They contained 
thousands of those keen Mauser bullets which 
now will never find their billets among our 
countrymen. To the left always as we 
walked lay the battle-field, bounded by our 
own earthworks on the crest of the opposite 
hills. The vultures still flew back and forth, 
never resting in their ghastly search. 

Our objective point was a Spanish battery 
on the crest of a sharp hill, one of the two 
which swept the plain below and which had 
been trained on our earthworks. The climb 
was a steep one, through underbrush which 
presented a very thorny side. A trench had 
been dug round the crest of this hill, and 
the battery was composed of one cannon, a 
huge affair cast with the Spanish coat of 
arms on top and the legend inscribed round 
* the rear that it was cast in Barcelona in 1706. 
Two great earth mounds were thrown up at 
either side, and in back of these, in tin- 
lined cupboards, the ammunition was stored 
—powder in canvas bags and lots of shot and 
shell. I emptied one of the canvas bags of 
gunpowder and put my relics inside—were we 
not the conquerors? Several great ramrods 
and sponges lay about, looking a trifle 
weather-beaten. Twenty feet further back 
was an inclosure inwhich a group of im- 
promptu huts stood. They were the size 
and shape of shelter tents, only made of 
palm leaves, A great iron cauldron stood 
half filled with dirty water, andempty wine- 
bottles within the inclosure bore silent evi- 
dence to the looting of the liquor-shops be- 
fore the capitulaticn. 

But we had not yet reached the highest 
hill nor the principal battery. It lay to the 
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left as we faced our own. intrenchments 


across the valley; so we plunged down the 
hillside and began the second, almost per- 
pendicular climb. It was all we could do to 
get a foothold in the dirt and stones, and we 
became more and more conscious that the 
‘sun of the tropics was directly overhead. 
But on reaching the top we felt rewarded. 
Not only the trenches of both sides could be 
plainly traced for almost their entire length, 
but the first hill that we had climbed lay be- 
low and we could see where the extreme left 
of our line had been stationed and where 
Garcia had maintained the right. Somehow 
a spot which has witnessed great events, tho 
silent. seems to speak, and tells us many 
things hard to put into words. The stage 
was there, but it was empty. The actors in 
the recent tragedy had retired behind the 
wings, but the stage still echoed and rung 
with the rattle of their musketry and the 
voice of their commands, And the vultures 
still circled overhead. 

It was this second battery which thundered 
to some effect, and yet it was composed of 
guns which looked scarcely formidable. 
There were two or three antiquated pieces 
on wooden carriages, resembling those 
which I have seen preserved in museums as 
the first inventions of the Chinese. One of 
them was overturned. A small, more mod- 
ern piece was thrust in between, and beyond 
was one of those great Barcelona manufac- 
tures of 1706, with its two flanking mounds of 
dirt containing the tin ammunition recesses. 
In one of these were shrapnel shells in large 
numbers. Further back was a good-sized 
magazine. It was made very much like the 
first barricade which we came to, of barrels 
and dirt piled up high and thick. The mag- 
azine was half filled with unused ammunition 
of various kinds. In the rear of it was a hut 
of boughs and cocoanut-palm leaves, large 
enough to accommodate fifteen or twenty 
men. An old saddle lay rotting on the 
ground, and discarded articles of wearing ap- 
parel were lying here and there in thedirt in 
various stages of disintegration. 

A ridge connects this hill with the city. 
We walked across and soon came to some 
huts anda Spanish blockhouse. The huts 
were inhabited by Cubans, and we begged a 
cup of water and continued our journey down 
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from the hights to which we had ascended, 
where, tho the sun shone down upon us 
straight and unmercifully, a cool and fragrant 
breeze was always blowing, and into the nar- 
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row, crooked streets which led us to the 
heart of the city, where there were scenes of 
a different nature to claim our attention, 
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THE MILITARY ENGINEER. 


BY HENRY HALE, 


THE announcement of the war with Spain 
found the United States unprepared for car- 
rying on military and naval operations in 
several important respects. Owing to the 
parsimony or indifference of Congress one of 
the most essential branches of the military 
service had been almost entirely overlooked. 
Our engineers’ organization amounted toa 
mere handful, numerically, when contrasted 
to the same force in other countries, and was 
deficient in equipment as well. When hos- 
tilities were declared the number of engineer 
officers in sérvice was 109, while the battalion 
of privates comprised but 500, including ser- 
geants and corporals. This little command 
was depetided upon to superintend the work 
of constructing fortifications along the At- 
lantic, Pacific and Gulf coasts, to prepare 
plans for such detenses, and to take the field 
with any army of invasion which might be 
mustered. 

The almost fatal neglect of the Govern- 
ment regarding the engineering division was 
noticed in Congress after war was declared, 
and a measure passed to raise and equip 
three volunteer regiments of engineers, 
Thanks to the patriotic spirit pervading the 
civil engineering and the electrical as well as 
other scientific professions, an abundance of 
proper material for such commands has been 
available, and it can be said that they are 
among the most skilled ever sent into the 
field. The neglect was, indeed, almost fatal in 
the present emergency, as those who know the 
necessity of the engineer corps in warfare are 
well aware. They are asessential to the suc- 
cessful operations of a military commander 
as the ammunition for his troops. They are 
absolutely relied upon for expert work in va- 
rious strategic movements, and in these 
times are as much needed in offensive cam- 
paigns as in protecting cities from an attack, 
or planning intrenchments for an army on 
the defensive. 


The corps is divided into the officers and 
privates. The officers of our regular engi- 
neers are principally composed of West Point 
graduates who have taken the special course 
in this institution in surveying, fortification 
work, electricity, explosives, bridge, nighway ° 
and railroad building and repairing. They 
are also familiar withgunnery. The privates 
have received practical instruction in per- 
forming work required in connection with 
military operations, including bridge-build- 
ing, road-making, etc., and have been 
drilled in the use of explosives, in laying 
mines and in the rudimentsof surveying. In 
short, they are mechanical soldiers; for with 
his technical tools the engineer private -car- 
ries his rifle and cartridges and is familiar 


with all of the evolutions of the regular sol- 
dier as well as his superiors, 
instruction of the volunteers the privates are 
receiving similar instruction, altho they must 
be mechanics or electricians, or have a tech- 
nical knowledge of some work pertaining to 
the corps. The officers are selected mainly 
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from volunteer graduates of technical 
schools, and include some of the best-known 
electrical and other scientific experts in the 
country. 

In the construction of fortifications, the 
commander of the forces must rely upon the 
plans of the engineers for their hight, thick- 
ness and shape, for placing the guns to com- 
mand the best range for the arrangement of 
outer works, suchas ditches, abatis, lunettes 
and rifle-pits, and for the system of mines, if 
any, which may be laid as a further protec- 
tion. The engineers locate all the defenses, 
map them out and, if not too extensive, the 
privates build them. This division is re- 
sponsible for their strength and proper loca- 
tion. It must select the most available mate- 
rial for the works, and in many cases build 


them under the fire of the enemy’s artil- 
lery. 
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But fortification work is only a portion of 
the duties of the corps. In the advance of 
large bodies through such a country as Cuba, 
for example, they are indispensable to the 
commanding officer in preparing the way for 
the infantry and artillery and supply trains; 
for upon their information depends, possibly, 
the success or failure of the campaign. In 
such operations as these their position is far 
in the advance. Before the main body pro- 
ceeds the engineers have made a reconnais- 
sance of the route with the view of deter- 
mining the most practicable way as well as 
securing other information. While the 
scouting parties of Cubans or Americans give 
an idea of the situation, the scientific ob- 
servations must be relied upon for accuracy; 
consequently, the engineers are detailed to 
obtain it. This information includes the 
general topography of the country through 
which the force must pass, the principal posi- 
‘tions where the enemy might resist them, 
locations for encampments, watercourses 
and bridges, the location of railroads and 
telegraph lines, the highest points where 
camps of observation and for signaling pur- 
poses could be stationed, the woodland, if 
any, and the width, grade and quality of 
the roads. In fact, such is the variety of 
information gathered that the country is 
mapped out and the commander-in-chief can 
familiarize himself with its principal features 
by a short study of the map and its accom- 
panying data. 

To gather these points the detail of per- 
haps only a dozen men must often penetrate 
the enemy’s territory and go beyond the 
limits of the American scouts and pickets. 
They must force their way across the coun- 
try, making paths for themselves in order 
to obtain accurate measurements, such as 
hights, etc. The bridgesare carefully exam- 
ined to see if they will bear heavy weight, 
such as artillery. If the roads appear to 
have been mined, this fact is carefully noted. 
Any repairs needed to the railroads are 
noted, as well as any bridge or telegraph 
work. The streams are sounded to ascer- 
tain safe fordsfor men and horses. In times 
of peace the duties of the field engineer are 
arduous in the extreme, butin warfare he is 
continually exposed to the possibility of 
death or capture, and must endure hard- 
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ships seldom experienced even by the skir- 
mishers. 

This knowledge obtained, the next duty of 
the engineer division is to prepare the way 
for the advance. This means a variety of 
labor requiring all the technical ability of the 
men. If a road is to be built a sufficient 
number are detailed for the purpose. It 
may be through a morass where the founda- 
tion must consist of limbs of trees covered 
with underbrush. Pontoon bridges may be 
needed at intervals. It may be through sand 
and dirt and stone brought from a distance 
for the bed. The work is performed, how- 
ever, and then the road is thoroughly tested. 
By its means the army may save several hours’ 
time and turn possible defeat to victory. 
Bridge repairers are furnished with the 
necessary tools and timbers besides their 
guns, for at any moment they may be called 
to aid their guards in beating off an enemy’s 
attack. This work is all done systematically, 
and no chances taken as to. the strength of 
the structure, which is tested by special in- 
struments. Another detail may be assigned 
to put upa military telegraph or telephone 
line. The shortest and most practical route 
is surveyed, and trees utilized as much as pos- 
sible for poles. A gang of engineers can 
build several miles of such line in a day 
under favorable circumstances. As a rule 
each company of this division contains at 
least one or more mechanical engineers and 
railroad men who take charge of repairs to 
railroads and locomotives. It may be stated 
that the War Department has provided the 
division with ironwork and woodwork made 
in this country for such repairs, while 
the electrical outfits recently purchased 
are of the most elaborate description. 
Special wagons have been made to accom- 
pany the engineers tocarry the material 
needed. 

One of the most delicate and dangerous 
tasks is the discovery of mines and rendering 
them harmless. Some recently invented in- 
struments, which will indicate the presence 
of electrical currents at a distance, have been 
provided for this purpose. When the wires 
connecting the mines are detected they can 
be cut by special apparatus without explo- 
ding, or can be blown up by portable batteries 
which the electricians carry. 
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Through the aid of the engineer division, 
the commander is furnished roadways strong 
enough to move his cannon and wagons 
without the danger of delay through lack of 
power. Bridges cross streams where needed, 
roads are cut in advance of the troops 
through the tropical thickets. He knows 
the best locations for the night’s encamp- 
ment, where a water-supply can be obtained, 
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the best positions for placing his artillery, 
the distances to all the important strategic 
points, and can calculate closely how many 
men can be moved to a certain point within 
a given time. In addition the engineers es- _ 
timate the distances to various parts of the 
enemy’s position, so that the chief of artillery 
can determine the range for an effective fire. 


, New York Ciry. 





FROM HAWAII TO MANILA. 


BY WM. G. IRWIN. 


No New England country town, no 
American city of the same population as 
Honolulu ever displayed so much enthusiasm 
as did the Hawaiian capital on the occasion 
of the stop of thesecond Philippine expedi- 
tion. For every American flag seen in the 
average American town one sees at least a 
score in Honolulu. Among the palms, 
cocoanuts and banyans the profusion of our 
national colors made a most pleasing combi- 
nation; and when the glorious Stars and 
Stripes finally find a permanent abode here 
on these delightful Pacific Islands they will 
be perfectly at home. 

Talk of your Fourth of July picnics back 
at home, or of your real old-fashioned 
country picnics! But compared with the 
feast given the soldiery of the second Philip- 
pine expedition these are tame affairs. 
Beneath the palms and among the flowers of 
the parks of the Hawaiian capital were 
' spread the feasts which for two days provided 
all the good things for the soldier boys which 
the tropical climes can afford. 

The feasting of the soldiery of one nation 
by the people of another is. really something 
new. In Honolulu nothing was too good 
for the soldier boys. The Senate Chamber 
and the Hall of the House of Representatives 
were thrown open and turned into corre- 
spondence rooms, The Government supplied 
its official stationery, and carried thousands 
of letters back to all parts of the Union. 
This was indeed a neat compliment, and one 
which well expressed the friendly feeling of 
the Hawaiian Government and people for 
the soldiery of the United States. 

President Dole is fully in sympathy with 
the annexation move and is really its leader; 


altho the son of American parents he is a 
native of the islands. During the stirring 
days incidental tothe overthrow of the Royal 
Government and in the early days of the - 
present form of government President Dole 
took an active part, and his administration 
has. been such as to endear him to the entire 
population of the islands. At the present 
time there is a very small percentage of the 
people opposed to his administration, and he 
has made many friends even among the for- 
mer adherents of Queen Liliuokalani and 
the overthrown Government. 

When the writer visited Mr. Dole at his 
private residence in Honolulu the latter was 
in a most enthusiastic mood. The sight of 
the American soldiery on the streets of his 
nation’s capital, he said, filled his heart with 
remembrances of the country which gave 
birth to his parents and which he had always 
looked upon as home. 

A half-hour’s interview with President 
Dole in his elegant residence in a quiet quar- 
ter of Honolulu proved a most pleasant one. 
In the meanwhile the preparations for the 
reception of the soldiers were going on 
down at the capitol,and there were scores 
of officers and privates continually pouring 
in to shake hands with the generous, big- 
hearted, man who directs the affairs of our 
sister Republic in the middle of the Pa- 
cific. 

There was atime when the Sugar Trust, 
controlled by Claus Spreckles, was opposed 
to annexation, but this has now disappeared, 
In interviews with John D. Spreckles, the 
San Francisco representative of the Sprec- 
kles, as well as with Wm.G. Irwin,who is the 
Honolulu agent of the big sugar monopoly, 
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both expressed warm sympathy with the 
movement. 

On the islands are now located no less than 
fifty sugar plantations. The coffee industry 
is an important and a growing one. All kinds 
of tropical fruits grow in profusion. Hawaii 
will make a model dependency for the United 
States. Now that annexation is certain a 
renewed interest will bring to the knowledge, 
of the American people many unknown facts 
of this ocean Republic. 


Camp Dewey, where our forces are en- 
camped, is located on Manila Bay near the 
native town of Malate, and almost midway 
between Cavite and Manila. The whole bay 
front is lined by native dwellings, and the 
camp grounds are just back of these rude 
and queer habitations. It is located on a 
long, level stretch of land, bordered on the 
side toward the hills as well as on the bay 
side by native bungalows and an abundance 
of shade. 

The camp is only a temporary one, and 
none except the small shelter tents are used 
by the men. These tents are very light, and 
two men occupy each tent. On the march 
each man carries half the tent. They can 
be pitched very quickly; and while they fail 
to give much shelter, they are quite well 
adapted to an actual campaign. They are 
very little use, however, against the rainy 
weather we are having here now, and which 
will continue during the next’ three 
months. 

Camp life under such circumstances is not 
so enjoyable as that usually experienced by the 
National Guards of the different States; but 
the soldiers have settled down to the life 
quite readily, and are standing the hardships 
like old veterans. 

It may be surprising to many that, with 
Manila within our grasp, the city has not 
already fallen. The truth is that Admiral 
Dewey abhors the destruction of life and 
property certain to follow a bombardment, 
and on this account has preferred to win the 
city by a bloodless conflict. He asserts that, 
if given full control and his own time, he 
will capture the city without the loss of one 
man, Our naval leader in these waters cer- 
tainly knows what he is doing, and none 
knows better than he the true situation, 
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Ever since the battle here in the bay, on 
May Ist, our fleet has lain off Cavite, and 
all this time it has maintained a strict block- 
ade. At 8 P.M. all the lights in the bay go 
out, and every minute of the long hours of 
the night the great search-lights of our ves- 
sets play over its waters. Not the least craft 
could enter or leave the bay without the 
knowledge of our fleet. 

Already the people of Manila must have 
felt the effects of the strict blockade. The 
foreign fleet lies to the north of Manila from 
our fleet. Nearly every naval power has its 
war-ships here. England and Germany have 
strong fleets. On the part of the English na- 
val leaders there is the greatest friendliness, 
and this isalso the case with the Japanese 
here. Both carry dispatches for Dewey 
when they leave for Hongkong or arrive 
from that port. 

With the German fleet, however, it is dif- 
ferent. In every act the hostility of that 
country to our operations in these waters is 
shown. After the battle in the bay the 
German Admiral sent a message to the Eng- 
lish Admiral asking whether the latter would 
permit Dewey to bombard the city. The 
answer of the English commander was rather 
pointed. He said: ‘‘Go and ask Dewey.”’ 

While part of the Cavite fortifications are 
three hundred years old there are modern 
fortifications in the town. The Spanish 
Governors-General have found some time, 
aside from that devoted to personal gain, to 
build defenses, and Cavite is one of the 
strongest fortified towns imaginable. Aside 
from the forts and batteries there are a navy- 
yard, an arsenal, and complete public build- 
ings of all kinds. The dungeons of Cavite, 
which extend deep down into the earth and 
far out under the bay, have seen many bloody 
enactments. Inthe dark caverns far from 
the light of day thousands of real or imagi- 
nary foes of Spanish rule on these islands have 
been subjected to tortures which belong to 
the Dark Ages. On the walls of the dun- 
geon can be seen whole rows of marks made 
by bullets which ended the, unhappy lives of 
those here confined. But now all this is at 
anend. Spanish oppression in the Philip- 
pines, as well as in Cuba, is soon to cease. 

Cavite is held by the insurgents, while our 
forces hold the military works. In the forts 
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of Cavite our prisoners are confined. In 
the town of Cavite the insurgents have their 
camp and headquarters. Aguinaldo has his 
residence on the bay across from Cavite. 
But the movements of the insurgents are 
directed from Cavite. Really the warfareas 
conducted by the insurgents needs little 
directing. ; 

When at the time of the destruction of 
the Spanish fleet by Dewey, Cavite fell into 
the hands of the insurgents, a scene of butch- 
ery followed. At lastthe time when the na- 
tives could vent their rage and avenge them- 
selves on their oppressors had come, and 
they lost no time in tasting of Spanish blood. 
But the landing of our forces cut short these 
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fearful scenes, To this day the bleaching 
bones can be seen on the streets of Cavite. 
The insurgent prison-houses were formerly 
decorated with crosses painted in Spanish 
blood. Each morning the paint was renewed. 
Then they slaughtered their prisoners; but 
our forces‘have put anend to the slaugh- 
ler. o 

But is it-any wonder that the natives 
should thirst for Spanish blood? For three 
hundred years Spanish misrule and oppres- 
sion with all its attendant horrors has been 
borne here on these islands. But now the 
Philippines can join with Cuba in her re- 
joicing that freedom has come at last. 


Camp Dewey, Manira Bay. 





DISTINGUO. 


BY PROF, BORDEN P. BOWNE, D.D. 


AN ancient maxim has it that truth 
emerges sooner from error than from con- 
fusion. One is impressed anew with this 
fact in observing the alarm of religious con- 
servatives over the progress of the critical 
study of the Bible, which, they say, ends in 
pure naturalism. There seems to be a need 
for distinction. 

From the standpoint of intelligent theism 
there is no more utterly baseless fear than 
this horror of naturalism, whether in the 
physical world or in the world of human 
history. For from this standpoint both 
worlds root in the divine will and purpose; 
and both are forever subject toGod. Inthe 
physical realm we cannot suppose that God 
made a world in general and laws in general; 
for things in general cannot exist. And if 
he madea definite system, he either intend- 
ed all the system implied or was ignorant of 
its implications. No system of law can make 
new departures on its own account, or intro- 
duce new factors: not already provided for. 
Neither can such a system remove anything 
to a distance from the divine thought and 
interest, unless we fall into a crude anthro- 
pomorphism, and fancy that God forgets or 
his interest fades out with time. For a the- 
ist then, nature is not a self-administering 
system doing a great many unintended things 
on its own account, but at best it is never 


more than the instrument of the divine pur- 
pose. 


There is, however, room and need for a 
distinction. If we hold that the ultimate 
causality of the world is divine, the form and 
method of that causality remain an open 
question; and this question can be answered 
only by experience. This is the field of in- 
ductive science. We look for the laws of co- 
existence and sequence among things and 
events, their ways of being and happening, 
and their affinities and differences. We de- 
scribe and classify and systematize, and the 
result we call science. And this aspect of 
things and events is at bottom all we mean 
by nature, but the study of this aspect is of 
the utmost practical importance, 

‘The system of experience, then, may be 
studied from two points ot view. We may 
consider it as a body of facts in space or 
time with various laws of being and happen- 
ing, with various affinities and differences, 
also, whereby they may be grouped for our 
convenience; or we may consider it on its 
metaphysical nature and causality. These 
two questions are quite distinct, and their 
confusion can only lead to confusion deeper 
still. 

To illustrate: The movement of the phys- 
ical world shows a certain form which admits 
of being discovered and described. The same 
is true of the organic world. Thereis a suc- 
cessive progress from lower to higher forms 
according to the familiar formula of evolu- 
tion. But this phenomenal description does 
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not tell us anything about the causality 
which underlies the movement. It merely 
recites its successive forms and stages. Phil- 
osophers of the most widely differing specu- 
lative schools might agree in the formula of 
description, and utterly disagree in their 
theory of the underlying causality. One 
might have a scheme of impersonal, neces- 
sary and mechanical causation. Another 
might havea scheme of volitional and pur- 
posive causation, and still a third might be 
an agnostic concerning causation. But this 
is commonly overlooked; and evolution as 
the description of an order of succession is 
confounded with evolution as a doctrine of 
causation. Hence the perennial confusion 
of the discussion. : 

But after we have adopted the theistic 
conception of the ultimate causality of the 
world, the question of form and method, as 
we have said, remains open. The modes of 
being and happening, the connections of 
things, the laws which obtain among them, 
the way in which things hang together in the 
order of law, are still important subjects of 
inquiry. This isthe scientific or naturalistic 
aspect of experience. The importance of 
such study is manifest; and equally manifest 
is it that in clear thought such study can 
neverconflict with our theistic starting-point. 
The event is natural because we relate it to 
other events ina system of law; at the same 
time it is supernatural as rooting in the 
divine will and purpose. 

We are coming to see this more clearly in 
the physical world; but in the biblical world 
our eyes are still holden. Yet here, too, 
there is room for distinguishing between the 
question of causality and that of the form of 
the manifestation. Assuming that God was 
revealing himself in Jewish history and in 
the thoughts and lives of holy men, it is still 
permitted to inquire whether this revelation 
breaks with all known historical and psy- 
chological laws, or whether we can trace even 
in revelation laws with which we are else- 
where familiar. And that this must be pos- 
sible to some extent is manifest; as other- 
wise we should have an unintelligible magic- 
al process rather than a human and rational 
one. Hence, as God’s work in nature may 
be studied from a naturalistic standpoint, 
without denying the work, so his work in 
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revelation may be studied from a naturalis- 


tic standpoint without denying the work. As 
the believer in God in nature has to study 
nature to learn the divine methods, so the 
believer in God in revelation has to study 
the work tolearn what the divine methods are. 

* But does not such a natural interpretation 
make unnecessary a supernatural one? Not 
at all. The question of method is quite dis- 
tinct from the question of causality. To dis- 
cover how a thing is done does not disprove 
purpose in the doing. If, as we believe, the 
laws of nature and life and history are of di- 
vine legislation, we need not be distressed at 
finding them regarded in the revealing move- 
ment, 

But in that case, it is replied, nature 
explains everything, and the supernatural 
is lost altogether. 

There is in this demurrer a hypostasis of 
nature into an independent something which 
runs itself and does many unintended things 
on its own account. Things done by nature 
are unrelated to thought, and God is only 
needed to explain the outstanding facts 
which cannot be fitted into the natural 
scheme. This is the conception ,of nature 
which obtains in crude speculation and which 
has been the prolific mother of conflicts of 
science and religion. The speculative den 
holds'no more fictitious idol. 

There is also in the objection an overesti- 
mate of what the natural explanation accom- 
plishes. In one sense it explains nothing; 
that is, it gives no account whatever of 
the true cause of the fact or event, but only 
assimilates it to the familiar laws of experi- 
ence, or traces the continuity of experience 
into it. Thus we may say that Newton’s 
work was explained by his antecedents and 
environment. In one sense this is true, and 
in another sense it is false. It is true that 
Newton could never have done his work in a 
Hottentot tribe. The intellectual antece- 
dents and environment necessary for his 
work would have been lacking. But, on the 
other hand, they would .have done nothing 
without the special genius of Newton. 
If, then, any one should say that the 
‘* Principia” might as well have been 
written in Kaffirland as in England, we 
point out the laws of mental growth and pro- 
duction which forbid any such notion. And, 
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on the other hand, if any one claims that en- 
vironment is all, we point out that environ- 
ment can do nothing without the special geni- 
us of the individual. Inthesame way we trace 
in the history of revelation, and in the lives of 
the holy men through whom the revelation 
came, an order of natural connection, of 
preparation, of harmony with psychological 
law. And there is nothing in such study to 
eliminate the supernatural or to make the 
presence of the divine any less real or unde- 
niable. If we find Paul’s thought growing 
and changing with unfolding experience, if 
we find the development of the Church led 
by circumstances into new channels, no one 
need be disturbed thereby who has not 
banished God from life and history alto- 
gether. 

For, in general, our conviction that God 
was in the revealing movement does not rest 
on its form alone or on its miraculous attend- 
ants, but also, and much more fundament- 
ally, on its contents, its direction and its his- 
torical outcome. If Christianity were nut a 
world-power here and now, nothing that 
happened two or three thousand years ago 
would make it credible to us. There is no 
single factor of evidence from which as a 
datum: we can logically deduce the rest. 
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Our conviction is a complex product which 
rests upon a study of the system as a whole 
and on our total experience of life. With 
such a conviction logic choppers can always 
find fault. They seek for a sign or a com- 
pendious syllogism. But no sign shall be 
giventhem. These questions cannot be set- 
tled in the closet, but only in life. 

For the naturalism which explains every- 
thing by a self-running mechanism we have 
no sympathy; as already said, we regard it 
an idol of the den, aa apotheosis of thought- 
lessness. But the naturalism which seeks to 
find the order of lawin all God’s works, 
whether in nature or history or revelation, 
is worthy of all acceptation, in so far as it is 
successful. Such naturalism does not ex- 
clude God, but merely specifies the way of 
his working and traces the continuity of his 
methods. Before attacking naturalism, 
therefore, we need to distinguish and make 
sure that we know what we mean. 

In all of this it is not intended to deny the . 
reality of miracles, but only to point out 
that there may be a natural side to supernat- 
ural causality, or that the supernatural may 
realize itself in natural ways without thereby 
losing its supernatural character. 


Boston UNivgrsiTy. 





THE WAR REVENUE TAX. 


BY FULTON McMAHON, ESQ. 


THE War Revenue Tax of 1898 is com- 
monly and properly thought of as a stamp 
tax; for, altho the act, as amended and 
passed, places an import duty on tea and 
provides for borrowing money and coining 
the shadowy seigniorage, itis chiefly devoted 
to the re-establishment of the system of 
stamp duties. Our first experience with such 
a tax goes back far beyond the Civil War, to 
which many minds are recurring through 
associated ideas. It is true that our present 
system of internal revenue was created by 
the Act of 1862, many times amended; but 
we laid such taxes as early as 1791; used 
stamps in 1797; created a general stamp 
office in 1800; abandoned internal revenue 
in 1802, only to revive it in 1813; and finally 
abolished the duties in 1817, only to restore 
and perfect the system in 1862. 


The first general stamp tax in England was 
imposed in 1694, and the system had already 
been tried in France. It is hinted’ in the 
books that a Spaniard may have invented the 
stamp tax; but it seems clearly established 
that, on the contrary, a Dutchman devised 
it, about 1624, to strengthen the arms of the 
States-General against the power of the 
Peninsula. Such taxes are now very gen- 
erally employed in nearly all-civilized coun- 
tries. In recent years the British acts have 
been consolidated and simplified, and the 
Stamp Act of 1891 affects chiefly negotiable 
paper, receipts, deéds, leases and kindred 
instruments. 

Our legislators have known the value ot 
English precedents, and our modern statutes 
are often adaptations of old laws, foreign or 
domestic, to new conditions. This fact has 
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a special importance for lawyers and judges 
who must construe statutory words and 
phrases. Unfortunately, the borrowing has 
not always been done with fine discrimina- 
tion. When the present revenue act was be- 
fore the Senate, a phrase was inserted by 
amendment because, forsooth, a gentleman 
said he had ‘‘seen it in an old law of 1864, 
1865, 1866, or along there.’’ It isthe bane 
of our lawmaking that there is no adequate 
provision for a careful and scientific drafting 
of legislative measures, Bad as a bill may 
be when it comes from the committee, it is 
nearly always worse in form when it has been 
discussed and amended. No final revision 
is provided for, and an inconsistent, illogical 
patchwork is sent out for the courts to con- 
strue. This is precisely what happened in 
regard to the war tax enactment. 

The purpose of the law is to raise revenue; 
people will not pay any sort of tax except 
under actual or potential compulsion; there- 
fore the law must provide penalties. The 
only way to enforce the stamping of com- 
modities for consumption is to punish the 
person who omits the stamp. But in the 
case of documents and written instruments, 
including stocks, bills, deeds and the like, 
the Government is able to impose a much 
heavier sanction by refusing to permit an 
unstamped paper to be used as evidence in 
a court of justice. “A man may willingly 
take the risk of being detected in selling an 
unstamped piece of soap, but he will not 
knowingly accept a note or deed which he 
may not be able to maintain ina possible 
lawsuit. A question of great interest grows 
out of the apparent attempt of the Federal 
Congress to superimpose rules of evidence 
upon the wholly independent tribunals of 
the several States. 

In view of all this, it is desirable that such 
a tax law should be unequivocal and plain; 
or at least it should provide for such a 
method of execution as will empower the ad- 
ministrative officers to declare the law with 
simplicity and directness. Yet in fact we 
have the unedifying exhibition of a depart- 
ment that rules half a dozen ways at once, 
and a public that suffers serious inconve- 
nience and substantial injustice at the hands 
of revenue officers whose arbitrary power 
makes them more formidable in their ig- 
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norance and error than they would. be 
in the proper execution of a reasonable law. 

It is a characteristic fact that the average 
American would rather pay a disputable 
petty stamp tax than waste time in the dis- 
pute. This enables the revenue bureau to 
**rule’’ very liberally on the side of the 
Government. The rulings may be wrong, 
and frequently are so; but it is not often 
worth while for the injured person to seek 
redress inthe courts For this reason there 
are not a great many judicial decisions in- 
terpreting former stamp laws. When called 
upon, however, the courts have shown a 
readiness to disregard departmental rulings, 
and to construe the text of the statute inde- 
pendently of the Commissioner’s decisions. 
But so long as the tax does not constitute a 
distinct burden it is not likely that a sym- 
metrical system of stamp-duty law will be 
evolved. 

With all its imperfections, the Internal 
Revenue system of the United States pro- 
duced almost five. billion dollars in thirty 
years, during the greater portion of which 
period only liquors and tobacco were taxed. 
In 1866 alone the proceeds were over $310,- 
000,000, and the estimates for the new tax 
do not fall far below this sum. Under these 
circumstances the fact that the act and its 
administration are unscientific will not trouble 
either the Government or the people; and the 
comparative ease and economy of collection 
make this an attractive tax system fora pros- 
perous country. 

The present act can readily be modified to 
correct certain patent faults, and can be 
made to produce a large revenue with a 
wholly satisfactory distribution of tax bur- 
den. It will, therefore, not be surprising if 
the stamp tax remains permanently as part 
of our revenue system after the present war 
is over. : 

In regard to liquors and tobacco, the law 
of 1898 hasintroduced no change except as 
to rates. These objects have never ceased 
to be taxed since the Civil War, and the 
Revenue Department is efficiently organized 
in their behalf. 

The taxation of liquors has always, whether 
avowedly or not, involved a question of 
order and police regulation which closely 
approached the domain of morals, There 
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are intemperate temperance advocates who 
denounce Congress for levying tribute upon 
what they call vice. But so far from ‘‘ going 
into partnership with the Devil,’’ as they 
say, the Government has always been influ- 
enced by the moral side of the whisky tax 
question. Undoubtedly it was the experi- 
ence in this matter which inspired Congress 
in 1886 to use its police power under the 
guise of atax to regulate the manufacture 
and sale of oleomargarine. Ten years later 
a similar course was pursued regarding filled 
cheese. And now, by the present war tax 
enactment, Congress has reached out to con- 
trol ‘‘ mixed flour.”’ | 

After the Act had passed the House the 
Senate loaded it with 213 amendments, One 
of these was introduced by Mr. Mason, of 
Illinois, who made an elaborate presentation 
of the scheme and its necessity, The Na- 
tional Board of Trade had been endeavoring 
to procure legislation to suppress the very 
common adulteration of wheat flour. A bill 
had been introduced in the House, but had 
not been reported. Altho clearly a police 
regulation, it could constitutionally be dealt 
with only as a revenue measure, and as such 
could not be initiated by the Senate. It was, 
therefore, opportune to offer the provisions 
as an amendment to the House’s bill. Anal- 
yses and commercial documents were used to 
show that seventy-five per cent. of all our 
white flour is adulterated with ground ba- 
rytes, white clay, mineraline, and a corn flour 
which is a by-product of glucose. The mix- 
ture is not always or generally harmful to 
health; yet it not only worked a costly de- 
ception upon local consumers, but had begun 
disastrously to prejudice our foreign trade. 
Of course it is not expected that the new tax 
will produce much revenue, It is rather 
hoped that this further use of a constitution- 
al fiction will regulate or annihilate an unde- 
sirable industry which is technically legiti- 
mate so long as the separate States do not 
legislate against it, 

The ‘‘ popular’’ bond loan looks like bad 
financiering; but it may have been good poli- 
tics, at least in that it has closed the mouths 
of demagogs. This, to be sure, has a dis- 
tinct value, and may strengthen the Treas- 
ury Department in further efforts to improve 
our system. Perhaps, also, the sop of the 
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seigniorage coinage may serve a like pur- 
pose. : 
Demagogism struck another square blow 
in the tax upon sugar and petroleum, which © 
might as well have been levied upon two 
great companies by name. Indirection isa 
favorite method of solving political problems, 


_Monopolies may require regulation, but there 


is not a great show of political wisdom in 

such an attack as this. The attempt was, 

indeed, seriously made in Congress to tax 

all corporations in the same spirit; but it was 

found to be overreaching the very men who : 
proposed it, and was permitted to be de- 

feated. 

‘‘Death duties” were known to the 
Romans, and are being used in increasing 
extension over the modern world. Nearly a 
score of our States have adopted some form 
of inheritance tax. The motive has gener- 
ally been, not so much to obtain additional 
revenue as to reach the property which has 
more and more commonly and effectually 
escaped under our discredited systems of 
personal taxation. The new legacy tax, now 
adopted by Congress, will bear heavily upon 
estates in those commonwealths which al- 
ready tax inheritances, Indeed, it is of 
questionable wisdom for the Federal Govern- 
ment to seize upon objects of taxation that 
are being richly exploited by the several 
States. England makes large use of this 
system, and has at least the advantage that 
the one centralized Government devises and 
administers the whole scheme, which is elab- 
orated into estate, probate, legacy and suc- 
cession duties. 

Incidentally a benefit may result to many 
forms of public administration from the 
familiarization of the people with stamp 
practice.under conditions that are not bur- 
densome. Undoubtedly the system could 
advantageously be applied to the collection 
of various public fees and charges where 
the present equipment consists of a cash- 
drawer and a book, or a pocket and a 
memorandum, or some one of these with- 
out the others. Our administrative service . 
must inevitably become more highly organ- | 
ized and more rigidly controlled; and stamp 
duties may be an incident of the better- 
ment, 
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EDUCATION IN SPAIN. 


BY A. TOLMAN SMITH, 


It is a proverbial saying that the school- 
master conquered at Sedan. Between the 
Prussian and the Spanish schoolmaster how 
wide the gap! And yet Spain has a paper 
system of education that reads very well. 

So far as elementary education is con- 
cerned, there is a curious mixture of freedom 
and officialism. Any one may open a school, 
but the law provides for an elaborate system 
of national schools with special emphasis 
upon the inspection service. At least one 
inspector is appointed by the Crown for each 
of the forty-nine provinces, and these offi- 
cials draw their salaries. The efficiency of 
the inspection is easily gaged. Out of a 
population of 17,500,000, II,900,000, or 
68 % percent., are illiterate. Still there has 
been advance, since in 1860 at least 80 per 
cent. were illiterate. It is easy to under- 


Stand the indifference of such a people to 
the state of distant colonies which do not 
exist even in name for them, and their pa- 


thetic incapacity for comprehending the crisis 
into which their reckless leaders have 
plungedthem, Let us, however, emphasize 
the fact of improvement, especially as it bears 
testimony to the spirit and devotion of a 
few leaders who from time to time have 
made noble efforts to break through the iron 
chain of arbitrary power and senseless tradi- 
tions by which the nation is bound. Even 
woman’s cause has been championed, as by 
that Minister of Education, Don José Luis 
Albareda, who in 1882 confided the charge 
of infant schools to women, and elaborated 
a course of training to fit them for their 
duties. Also Sefior Don Fernando de Castro, 
who devoted himself and his means to found, 
in 1869, a school for governesses, resigning 
even his post as Confessor to the Queen 
when he found that his disinterested efforts 
did not win royal favor. 

These and similar efforts have not been 
fruitless as is shown by a steady increase in 
the number of young women securing teach- 
ers’ certificates and in the multiplication of 
special schools for girls intended to fit them 
for clerical work as the school of commerce, 
Janguage schoois or classes, etc. In 1894 a 
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class was even opened at Madrid for young 
women desirous of becoming librarians and 
afchivists.. By a Royal order of October 
23d, 1880, the Home Secretary (Ministro de 


la Gobernacion) decreed that the wife, daugh- 


ter or sister of any clerk in telegraph 
offices, should be allowed to take the place 
ot any such clerk. who might be disabled, 
provided she could pass an examination in 
the elementary subjects and in manipulating 
the Morse apparatus. These substitutes 
were to receive only twenty-five cents a day, 
and might be dismissed at short notice. It 
was believed, however, that the Government 
meant by this trial to follow the example of 
other countries and employ women in public 
post-office, telegraph and telephone services, 
and accordingly, a private association estab- 
lished a school to prepare applicants for the 
new places. They had the* satisfaction of 
seeing women placed on the permanent rolls 
of the Government service in 1882, at a sal- 
ary of $125 a year. The Government has 
not shown any further interest in the matter, 
but a beginning has been made. 

To Sendr Don Francisco Ruiz Zorrilla,’ 
Minister of Education in 1868, belongs the 
honor of having brought the higher educa- 
tion within the reach of women. He threw 
open the universities and secondary schools 
to them, and altho very few have availed 
themselves of the privilege, the number 
gradually increases. Between 1872 and 
1892. university examinations were passed 
by 166 women, of whom 18 finished the 
courses and obtained the B.A degree. The 
greater number matriculated in medicine, 
which is becoming a favorite profession with 
Spanish women. This movement is of great 
importance, as it reacts slowly but surely 
upon the mass of women; and surely the 
only hope of overcoming illiteracy is in in- 
spiring mothers with a passion for letters. 

It is the nature and extent of higher edu- 
cation that must be considered if we would 
form a fair estimate of the capacity of Spain 
for those activities which modern life de- 
mands and inspires. If the governing class 
are educated in any true sense of the word 
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the nation may play a worthy part altho 
illiteracy abounds, as is the case with Russia 
at the present time. Spain is a country rich in 
scholarly traditions. To say nothing’ of 
Arabian schools and culture which flourished 
at Salerno, at Toledo and elsewhere from the 
eleventh to the fourteenth centuries, there 
were famous universities after the type of 
Paris and Bologna, one of which, Sala- 
manca, was raised by a Papal Bull of 1254 
to the highest rank, and its graduates au- 
thorized to teach anywhere without submit- 
ing tq further test save only at Paris or 
Bologna. The decline of learning set in 
with that of political powertoward the end of 
the sixteenth century. The new impulses of 
science which stirred France and Italy in the 
eighteenth century were scarcely felt in 
Spain. A French author, M. Melon, .who 
writes without prejudice, accounts for the 
intellectual torpor that had settled upon: the 
country ina manner applicable to the present 
time. " 

The confusion of patriotic with Catholic 
sentiment, he says substantially, a confusion 
intensified by the influence of prolonged 
conflict with enemies who were also heathen, 
had subordinated everything to dogmatic 
notions. At the time when modern thought 
was freeing itself from the yoke of the Mid- 
dle Ages, throughout the rest of Europe, 
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Spain, enervated bythe sense of importance 
and enslaved in traditions, was lost in meta- 
physical subtleties. Leaving to others the 
glory of discovering the laws of the universe 
and of bringing the forces of nature under 
the control of human intelligence, she held 
to superannuated methods, overcome by self- 
love and by fear of heretical contamination. 

As to the present state of the universities, 
ten in number, while individual professors, 
possessed of the modern spirit, are ready and 
eager to substitute scientific methods for 
effete dogmatism, they are crushed by offi- 
cialism. Students enter the universities 
after securing the B.A. degree; but this may 
be obtained without a word of Greek, very 
little Latin, and neither history nor modern 
languages save French alone. Hopeless the 
task to rouse such immature minds to severe 
effort! 

As for the exact sciences, in spite of the 
efforts of a few illustrious men, the means, 
apparatus, laboratories, etc., are wanting for 
their vigorous development. Unfortunately, 
here as in relation to every other interest, the 
Spaniard prides himself upon his race, and 
attributes to this, as a glorious distinction, 
his inaptitude for those organized activities 
in which the sciences find their most fruitful 
applications. 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 
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THERE are many ambitious girls who feel 
their isolation on farms and in villages as a 
detriment. They wish to be independent, to 
be earning their own livelihood; and they 
think longingly of the advantages which 
populous centers afford. A knowledge of 
typewriting and bookkeeping is of little use 
in the country, and there are no great de- 
partment stores or factories to give them 
employment. ‘ 

But sometimes, it seems to me that, unless 
fitted for some special calling, they have 
better opportunities in their own neighbor- 
hood than they would have in a town. Shop- 
girls in the city have a pitifully small chance 
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of promotion; a few more dollars a week, 
perhaps, for diligence and faithfulness, and 
an advance to a responsible position for one 
out of fifty or more. But how many ever 
arrive at affluence or even independence? 

And then the discomforts of such alife; the 
hurried meals and long hours, and boarding- 
house rooms scarce large enough for them- 
selves and trunks; everybody strangers and 
in a hurry, and the air itself apparently 
dealt out in meager allowance. And on the 
other hand, the broad landscapes to which 
they have been accustomed and the kindly 
people who are never too busy for a smile 
and word. 
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The country has its disadvantages, and 
they are many; but if the girls will look for 
its good points and opportunities as diligent- 
ly as they do for those of the populouscenters, 
they will find in manycases that independ- 
ence is waiting for them at their own doors. 
The one who begins with a single swarm of 
bees, and goes on to the successful manage- 
ment of thirty or forty, is better off ‘than 
the shop-girl who works her way up from 
expenses to ten or twenty dollars a week; 
and in the same way, the beginner with a few 
flowers, a few ‘chickens, a brook set with 
watercress, a spring filled with trout, or a 
strawberry bed, is on the straight road to a 
lucrative proprietorship, from which the city 
employé is almost hopelessly debarred. And 
then the advantage of health in the open air, 
and of planning and controlling one’s own 
labor. 

But an enterprise of which I wish more 
particularly to write is nursery growing, It 
is something girls havé.almost entirely over- 
looked, and yet, to my mind, is one of the 
most promising of country occupations for 
women. It requires less capital than almost 
anything else, has no losses from late frosts 
or unsold stock at the end of the season, 
always finds a good demand at fair prices, 
and can be increased at one’s discretion and 
to the extent of available ground. 

There are few shrubs or trees but can be 
readily increased by cuttings, and these few 


propagate by layers or seeds. A few square 


yards of ground will start enough stock for ° 


an acre, and by the time it is large enough 
to transplant the experience of the few yards 
will have broadened to the requirements of 
the acre; and by that time the commence- 
ment of sales will warrant the employment 
of a man to plow and do the heavy work of 
preparing ground. It is a business that calls 
for intelligence in the selection of what stock 
to propagate, and how and when and in what 
quantity, and a business that is very lucra- 
tive, as every nurseryman knows, 

Stock unsold at the end of a season is not 
lost, or even depreciated, as in most occu- 
pations; rather it is like money in a bank at 
good interest, for while waiting for sales the 
stock is growing, and another year finds it 
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larger and of increased value. A person | 
know has a hardy hydrangea, and one year 
this was pruned back severely and the cut- 
tings put into the ground to root. There 
were several hundred of them, and the sec- 
ond year some were sold and some given 
away. Again cuttings were put into the 
ground, from those left and from the old 
bush. Now, to my certain knowledge, this 
one hydrangea has turned in to its owner 
more than two hundred dollars in money, 
and there are several hundred plants left that 
are ready for market. And yet the owner 
has never advertised, or made any pretense 
of growing nursery stock for market. A 
neighbor put in an armful of California privet 
cuttings, which rooted almost to the last 
one. He neglected to keep the weeds down, 
and this spring the block of ten or twelve 
feet square looked like a clump of weeds. 
But it so happened that a dealer fell short of 
privet, and purchased two hundred of these 
at six dollars per hundred, lifting them him- 
self. This was twelve dollars for what had 
probably cost an hour’s work, and still there 
are four or five hundred fine plants left for 
future customers. tyr} 

And as with hydrangeas and privets, so 
with nearly all shrubs and hardy plants. 
They can be increased rapidly and with very 
little trouble. And there is scarcely a village 
or farm community in which a lucrative 
demand could not be made. People like 
shrubs, and are glad to have an opportunity 
to purchase. A girl who has the use of a 
few rods of ground could pursue her studies 
and soon be in receipt of sufficient income to 
meet all her expenses; and, if she so desired 
it, be building up a business that might later 
prove an independence. And all the outlay 
required would be an occasional half-hour of 
her spare time to collect cuttings and care 
for them. 

All the examples of nursery growing which 
I have seen—and they are not few—have 
been so remarkably successful that I wonder 
every community has not a young person in 
the business, either for a livelihood, or for 
a temporary income to bridge over some 
gap. : 

Peace Date, R. I. 
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CHRISTINA GEORGINA ROS- 
SETTI.* 


BY PROF: WM. G. BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


CHRISTINA ROSSETTI has often been com- 
pared with Elizabeth Barrett Browning, and 
ranked by her side as a poet; by some even 
placed above her. In many ways they re- 
sembled each other, and very specially in 
that devout Christian spirit which gave such 
elevation and purity to their song, and which 
has made both, in the highest sense, bene- 
factors of their generation, Miss Rossetti 
stood ona less elevated pedestal than Mrs. 
Browning; she had less intercourse with the 
world, and wanted her wide outlook and 
ample grasp; but where she was known the 
admiration and appreciation of her work were 
hardly less intense than in the case of her 
contemporary. On her death, in 1894, a 
perfect chorus of eulogy, in which there was 
not one discordant note, testified to the love 
and esteem in which she was held. And so 
far was her earnest religion from lessening 
the estimate of her work and. character, or 
affording a hint of fanaticism, that even in 
very secular journals it became an element o 
praise. The Atheneum went so far as to 
contend that nothing but Christianity could 
produce such women, who, indeed, formed 
the highest order of female beauty—the 
loftiest type of womanhood ever attained—in 
whom self-abnegation was not only the first 
of duties but the first of joys. Some one 
said of her: ‘She was a genius robed in 
grace.’’ Finding her most congenial poet- 
ical element, as Miss Rossetti did, in symbol- 
ism, and her loftiest themes in divine con- 
templation, there could not but be a vein of 
mysticism in her poetry; but it was mysti- 
cism mixed with realism; it was mysticism 
transfiguring realism; it was mysticism in- 
spired by emotion, and always bearing in the 
direction of what was purifying and en- 
nobling. Possibly the warmth of eulogy was 
in some degree due to the fact that she lived 
in a circle of London writers and artists who 
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fell captives, will they nill they, to the ex- 
traordinary fascination of her personal char- 
acter. In the case of her biographer, Mr. 
Mackenzie Bell, himself a poet of the same 
school, this is very apparent; but after we 
have sufficiently discounted in this respect 
the warm eulogy of her friends, we find 
enough to give her a place among the sweet- 
est and best of the Christian poets that have 
ever blessed and brightened our race. 

Many who have been charmed and benefited 
by her writings both in prose and verse will 
turn with interest to this biography, which, 
deficient as it is in orderly arrangement, 
cannot be praised as a work of art, but 
which presents us, in one way or other, with 
much interesting material concerning her. 
We miss any attempt at delineating the 
origin and development of her religious 
experience, altho the importance of that 
element not only in her life but in her poetry 
is cordially allowed. 

She was born and shedied in London, 
and, with but occasional exceptions, spent 
her life in the heart of that great city— 
hardly, we should have thought, a ‘‘ meet 
nurse for a poetic child.’’ Unlike Tennyson, 
who was always breathing the spirit of nature | 
and conversant with all of nature’s moods, 
her glimpses of the country were but few and 
far between. On her father’s side she was 
wholly Italian, and or her mother’s half, 
Her Italian blood could not but assert itself, 


‘and yet in the main she was a thorough 


Englishwoman, Italian wasas familiar to her 
as English, and no one could have wielded the 
English language with more subtle grace or 
skill. Her father, Gabriele Rossetti, a friend 
of liberty, was an exile from his country; 
he had been brought up a Roman Catholic, 
but was a freethinker; in his latter days 
he veered toward evangelical truth. Her 
mother, Frances Mary Lavinia Polidori, 
sister of Dr. Polidori, Lord Byron’s physician, 
was a devout member of the Church of Eng- 
land, Evangelical at first, but latterly with a 
High Church bent. To this excellentmother 
Christina was most devotedly attached; 
nearly every book she wrote was dedicated to 
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her, and she. nursed her with incessant 
care until her death in 1886. Christina’s 
two brothers and only sister were older 
than herself; but they were all born within 
four years, and had an intense affection for 
each other. Dante Gabriel, the ‘oldest 
brother, was both painter and poet; in the 
former capacity he took Christina for his 
model in a famous picture calied ‘‘Ecce An- 
cilla Domini.’’ or ‘*The Annunciation,” 
which is now in the National Gallery in Lon- 
don. The look, tender, simple, childlike, on 
the Virgin’s face is said to have been very 
characteristic of Christina in childhood and 
early womanhood. The other brother, Wil- 
liam, the onJy surviving member of the fam- 
ily, holds a notable place among contempo- 
rary critics. The sister, Maria Francesca, 
entered the Anglican sisterhood of All Saints, 
Margaret Street, and was much esteemed 
and loved by Christina, who thought highly 
also of the sisterhood, so ample was her 
charity. Art, literature and religion thus 
encompassed her life. She was never at 
school, but was brought up solely at home. 
Their congeniality of taste, their similarity of 
age, and the fact of their foreign origin drew 
the family of four closely together, and 
helped to give them an admiration for each 
other of extraordinary force. In appearance 
Christina in her youth was prepossessing, al- 
most pretty, with hazel eyes, brown hair, 
fine forehead and an expression of pensive 
sweetness. Afterward an ailment of the 
eyes, to which doctors give the awful name 
of exophthalmic bronchocela, made her eyes 
somewhat prominent, while her figure became 
rather portly. But her smile was always de- 
lightful and sometimes irresistibly sweet, and 
when in animated conversation on some es- 
pecially congenial theme her face to the last 
was comely. Her beautiful Italian voice was 


‘‘made up of strange sweet inflexions which 
rippled into silvery modulations in sustained 
conversation, making ordinary English words 
and phrases fall on the ear with a soft foreign 
musical modulation, tho she pronounced the 
words themselves with the purest of English 
accent.” 


Twice she was asked in marriage, and in both 
cases she looked with favor on her suitor; 
but the one was a Roman Catholic and the 
other, if a Christian at all, was one of an un- 
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satisfactory type; so with admirable self-denial 
she refused them both. Twice in her life- 
time she spent a few weeks abroad, visiting 
Paris and Normandy in 1861, and in 1865 
Switzerland and the north of Italy. The 
mountain scenery was an especial delight. 
‘“‘The mountains in their overwhelming might, 

Struck me to sadness when I saw them first ; 

And afterward they moved me to delight, 
Struck harmonies from select clouds which 
burst 

Out into song, a song by memory nursed ; 

For ever unrenewed by touch or sight 

Sleeps the keen magic of each day or night, 

In pleasure or in wonderland immersed.” 

She began to write verses very early. Her 
grandfather liked them so well that he 
printed a volume of them when she was but 
eighteen. What first made her fame, how- 
ever, was ‘‘The Goblin Market, and Other 
Poems,”’ published in 1862. ‘‘The Goblin 
Market’’ is the story of two sisters, Laura 
and Lizzie, who are asked by Goblin mer- 
chants to partake of their fruits. One re- 
fuses, the other complies. The one who ate 
wastes away almost to death; the other sis- 
ter hunts up the Goblins, and obtains from 
them a juice which restores her dying sister. 
Behind this storv, in itself a charniing fairy 
fantasy, as a critic has said, 

‘*is a little spiritual drama of love’s vicarious 
redemption, in which the child-redeemer goes 
into the wilderness to be tempted of the devil, 
that by her painful conquest she may succor 
and save the sister who has been vanquished 
and all but slain. The luscious juices of the 
goblin fruit, sweet and deadly when sucked by 
selfish greed, become bitter and medicinal when 
spilt in unselfish conflict.” 

It seemed to be a reflection of some event in 
the family history, Christina having been 
guilty of some spiritual fault which her sis- 
ter’s influence corrected. William Rossetti 
gives the moral thus:, 

‘*That to succumb to a temptation makes 
one the victim to that same continuous tempta- 
tion; that the remedy does not always lie with 
one’s self; and that a stronger and more 
righteous will may prove of avail to restore 
one’s lost estate.”’ 

Her love of symbol is apparent in this 
poem; it was always showing itself. It ap- 
pears in her prose works (mostly devotional) 
as well asin her poetry. In ‘‘ Time Flies”’ 
she tells how once on her bedroom wall, 
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when the gas was lit, there appeared a spider 
who wasattracted to his own shadow with- 
out understanding what it was: 


‘“He was mad to disengage himself from 
the horrible pursuing, inalienable. presence. 
The self-haunted spider is the symbol of the 
impenitent sinner, who, having outlived enjoy- 
ment, remains isolated irretrievably with his 
own horrible, loathsome self.’’ 


In the ‘‘ Face of the Deep,” her last book, a 
kind of poetico-spiritual commentary on the 
Apocalypse, she says (commenting on the 
passage ‘‘And the heaven departed like a 
scroll when it is rolled together’’): 


‘Once in Normandy, after a day of flooding 
rain, I beheld the clouds roll up and depart, 
and the auspicious sky reappear. Once, in 
crossing the Spliigen, 1 beheld that moving of 
the mists which gives back to sight a vanished 
world. Those veils of heaven and earth re- 
moved, beauty came to light. What will it be 
to see this same visible heaven itself removed, 
and unimaginable beauty brought to light in 
glory and terror! Auspicious to the élect; by 
aliens unendurable.’’ 

‘“‘Symbolism affords a fascinating study; 


wholesome so long as it belongs to aspiration 


and research; unwholesome when it degener- 
ates into apastime. As literal shadows tend 
to soothe, lull, abate keenness of vision, so 
perhaps symbols may have a tendency to en- 
gross, satisfy, arrestincautious souls, unwatch- 


ful and unprayerful, lest they enter into temp- 
tation.”’ 


To give the character of her writings in a 
paragraph is out of the question. One must 
be familiar with her poems to understand the 
tenderness, the sweetness, the loving-kindness 
that pervade them; the intense sympathy with 
sorrow and trial in all their varied forms; the 
courageous heart that, lifting itself above de- 
pressing weights, ever calls for serenity, pa- 
tience, hope; the joy that is ever dwelling on 
the task fulfilled, the suffering ended, the 
race completed, the victory won, the harvest 
reaped; the love, humility and self-denial 
kindled at the cross, that diffuse so blessed 
an atmosphere, making what is dark in life 
bright, the crooked straight and the rough 
plain. More unique than her poetry are her 
prose works, or, as we might call them, her 
prose poems, ‘‘ Time Flies” is a collection 
of short passages, one for every day of the 
year, thoughtful, devotional, poetical, full of 
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interesting analogies, original similitudes, 
and practical applications. ‘‘The Face of 
the Deep,” the latest of her prose writings, 
is (as we have said) a commentary on the 
Apocalypse; not in the least after the fashion 
of Elliot, or Hengstenberg, or Milligan or 
David Brown, but ona principle of her own; 
—that even where we cannot discover the final 
application, there are subordinate uses to be 
made of the apocalyptic symbols, uses which 
she finds in the ordinary business of life and 
the ordinary service of God and man, and 
which she brings out with a great fulness of 
poetical application, the whole book being 
copiously interspersed with poems of her 
own. 

Miss Rossetti was remarkable in her habits 
of composition. Had she been asked to 
write a paper, and had she sat down to think 
of a subject she would have been utterly 
helpless. What she wrote came to her spon- 
taneously. And there were times, she said, 
when the power to write had apparently 
passed away, while at other times she wrote 
for hours with no mental effort or fatigue. 
The poetic flow was by an impulse from 
within. Says her brother William: 


‘‘I question whether she ever deliberated 
with herself whether or not she would write 
something or other, and then having thought 
out a subject proceeded to treat it in regular 
spells of work. Instead of this, something 
compelled her feelings and came intoher head, 
and her hand obeyed the dictation.” 


Andrew Lang said of her: 

‘*She is the greatest of the female sex which 
is made to inspire poetry, rather than create 
it. For the quality of conscious art, and for 
music and color of words in regular competi- 
tion she was unrivaled.’’ 


Her end was sad. She fell.a victim of that 
most unpoetical and ruthless of diseases—can- 
cer. Her sufferings for the last year or two 
of her life were very great, but she bore 
them with amazing fortitude. Unhappily for 
a time she came under the influence of relig- 
ious depression, and was more troubled with 
the threatenings of Scripture than comforted 
with its promises. Onthis sad subject her 
biographer has nothing to say, except that 
perhaps it arose from the use of opiates 
which her sufferings demanded. Says oneof 
her friends: 
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“‘She never obtruded her piety, yet I felt in- 
stinctively that I was in the company of a holy 
woman. In a copy of ‘ Verses’ given to me she 
wrote 

“Faith is like a lily, lifted high and white’; 
and throughout her life she no more doubted 
the existence of a state of coming blessedness 
than the traveler doubts the existence of a 
place for which he was bound when setting out 
on his journey. To her, persons and things of 
the future were realities. Probably this con- 
fidence, together with the assurance that Cod’s 
angel Death would soon release her from pain, 
was the reason of her wonderful, her heroic 
endurance of pain, while (except during the 
brief period of melancholy mentioned previous- 
ly) she cherished an earnest hope of Heaven 
for herself, in spite of her vivid sense of her 
own shortcomings.”’ 

She was buried on the twenty-ninth of De- 
cember, 1894, with other members of her fam- 
ily, in the cemetery at Highgate, and on her 
gravestone were placed words of her own: 

“ Give me the lowest place; or if for me 
Thelowest place too high, make one more lew; 
There I may sit and see 
My God, and love thee so.”’ 


EpInpurGH, SCOTLAND. 





RELIGIONS OF PRIMITIVE PEOPLES. By Daniel 
G. Brinton, A.M., M.D., LL D., Se.D., 
Professor of American Archeology and Lin- 
guistics in the University of Pennsylvania. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) 

This is the Second Series of ‘‘ American Lec- 
tures on the History of Religions’’ which was 
happily inaugurated by Prof. T. W. Rhys 
Davids in the winter of 1894-95. The course 
delivered by Professor Cheyne, of Oriel, Ox- 
ford, last winter, is now in preparation for the 
press. Dr. Brinton’s course is strong in com- 
parative archeology, as he himself is, and par- 
ticularly in American Indian archeology. He 
Starts with a definition of his subject which 
very greatly lowers the value of his investiga- 
tion, as it assumes the natural origin of all re- 
ligions and quietly suppresses all supernatural- 
ism. He commands our sympathy when he 
asserts that the scientific method he intends to 
pursue ‘‘ is absolutely without bias or partisan- 
ship.’” We do not object when he adds that 
‘*it looks upon all religions alike’’; but he 
blights his own promise and commits himself 
to a peculiarly noxious kind of ‘ bias’’ and 
** partisanship”’ when he goes on to say that he 
proposes to look ‘‘on all religions alike as 
more or less enlightened expressions of mental 
traits common to all mankind in every age,’’ 
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and to illustrate his meaning by reference toa 
remark of Professor Toy to the effect that 
‘* religion must be treated as a product of hu- 
man thought, as a branch of sociology subject 
to all the laws that control general human 
progress.”? This is not reassuring; but it still 
leaves it possible that he intends to limit him- . 
self to a certain part or department of religious 
phenomena which might very properly be re- 
garded as products of humanthought. Unfor- 
tunately as we goon this hope vanishes. He 
quotes Professor Granger as saying that ‘‘all 
mythology and all the history of beliefs must 
finally turn to psychology for their satisfactory 
elucidation,’’ and then, closing the door on anv 
spiritual possibility which remains in this 
statement, proceeds to identify psychology 
with physiological, experimental psychology, 
and to build this astonishing foundation-stone 
into the foundation of his new science. 

“This science [physiological, experimental 
psychology], in its modern developments, estab- 
lishes the fact thatthe origin of ideas is due to 
impressions on the nerves of sense. The five 
senses give rise to five classes of ideas, the most 
numerous of which are those from the sense of 
sight,.visual ideas, and those from the sense of 
hearing, auditory ideas. The former yield the 
conception of space, motion and luster (color, 
brightness, etc.); the latter that of time. 

From these primary ideas are derived 
secondary, abstract and general ideas by com- 
parison and association.” 

This ties us all up at once to a necessitarian 
scheme. In fact, Dr. Brinton draws this 
conclusion in the very next paragraph. He 
says: 

‘‘ The consequence of this is that the same laws 
of growth which develop the physical man every- 
where into the traits of the species, act, also, on 
his physical powers, and not less absolutely, to 
bring their products into uniformity.” 

It is hardly a relief to read on the next page: 

‘We can scarcely escape a painful shock to dis- 
cover that as we are bound by such adamantine 
chains as the primitive man could not conceive 
that inflexible mechanical laws control the proc- 
esses of nature, ‘so are we slow to acknowledge 
that others, not less rigid, rule our thoughts and 
fancies.’ 

We may be able in a sense to respond to Dr. 
Brinton’s remark that ‘‘ nowhere is the truth 
of [all this] more clearly demonstrated than in 
primitive religions.”” So long as man stands 
on the low plane of animalism with undevel- 
oped intelligence, unlighted mind, the great 
moral function of will and freedom amounts to 
little, religion has not yet reached that stage 
where it rises into responsibility and freedom. 
Nature, necessity and natural law count for 
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more in making them what they are and fur- 
nish to that extent a basis for the application 
of Dr. Brinton’s remark to people in the stage 
of primitive religions. There are passages in 
waich Dr. Brinton seems to refer the inherent 
unity of all religious feeling to a source which 
can be only recognized as spiritual, as, for ex- 
ample, when he quotes St. Augustine’s remark, 
cited by Max Miiller, 

‘‘That which is now called the Christian re- 
ligion existed among the ancients, and in fact was 
with the human race from the beginning,” 


a passage which must always remind us of St. 
Tertullian’s even more emphatic assertion that 
the mind of man is naturally Christian. We 
must leave it to Dr..Brinton to harmonize him- 
self with himself; but we may at least believe 
that he is not wholly wrong when we find him 
laying thisdownas ‘‘the maxim of modern 
ethnology ’’: 


“ The religiosity of man is a part of his psychic- 
al being. In the nature and laws of the human 
mind, in its intellect, sympathies, emotions and 
passions, lie the well-springs of all religions, 
modern or ancient, Christian or heathen.”’ 

Passing to the attempts to trace the histor- 
ical developments of religions in the following 
lectures, they contain much that is curious and 
might be instructive could we be sure of the 
clue to its interpretation; but we fail to find 
anything which either amounts to a philosophy 
of the subject or points the way to a philoso- 
phy. In the fundamental assumption that man 
in his constitutional psychology is potentially 
religious, we at least agree with Dr. Brinton. 
The moment he defines this psychology he 
goes wrong and puts on it a meaning which 
annuls spiritual freedom, and Jaunches him on 
an investigation of the growth of religions 
which can take no note of what is highest, 
makes no attempt to deal with the great prin- 
ciples of the highest of them all, and is even 
content to trace the spiritual principle of re- 
ligious love back to sexual passion as its germ 
and beginning. 





THE CITIES AND BISHOPRICKS OF PHRYGIA; Be- 
ing an Essay of the Local History of Phrygia 
Srom the Earliest Times to the Turkish Con- 
quest. By W.M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., 
Professor af Classical Archaeology, Oxford. 
(Vol. I, Part II. West and West-Central 
Phrygia. Macmillan & Co. $5.00.) 

The work begun by Professor Ramsay in 
Part I of The Cities and Bishopricks of Phrygia 
is carried forward in this volume on the same 
plan which has been duly noticed in our re- 
marks on the previous volume. The work is 





one of ‘high. original importance as a direct, 
first-hand exploration of a field which has been 
very imperfectly studied. It is a remarkably 
successful epigraphic exploration of the Chris- 
tian monuments of Phrygia. In the present 
volume we have the gleanings from noeless 
than nine distinct fields in ancient Phrygia, 
some of them of considerable extent. The 
volume contains a list of inscriptions given in 
full as they stand on the monuments, and with 
all the accessories. Those which have been 
transcribed by the author from the original are 
indicated by his initial, with date of transcrip- 
tion. With the account of each inscription is 
given as much descriptive matter or comment 
as is required or available, some of it of great 
_interest and critical or historical importance. 
Each group of inscriptions is prefaced with a 
full, detailed introduction, which sets out be- 
fore the reader the situation, the history of the 
region, the marks and indications by which 
Christian inscriptions are indicated, and other 
points which give interest or importance to the 
special group of inscriptions under review, or 
which are required to understand or appreciate 
them. The story which is told by these in- 
scriptions is often one of deep interest. Some- 
times it is simply confirmatory of whatis known 
in other ways; sometimes it adds new force 

and illustration; sometimes it gives evidence 
where we had none before. In many cases, as 
in that of the Eumenian district, it simply pre- 
sents the unexplained tragic fact of the sudden 
disappearance of the entire Christian popula- 
tion, leaving us to conjecture the part played 

by slaughter and the terrorizing influence of 

the Mohammedan sword. Inthe same region 

the Diocletian massacre can be traced. We 

quote from Professor Ramsay (p. 505): 


‘« The contrast between the rich intellectual and 
political life of the Christians in the third century 
and the inarticulate monotony of the many cen- 
turies that succeeded is painful; one recognizes 
in the numbers of our catalog the signs of a great 
misfortune to the human race, the destruction of 
a vigorous and varied life. 

** Two facts stand out prominently with regard 
to this change. In the first place, it evidently did 
not happen by a gradual process. The inscrip- 
tions are arrested suddenly; and there are no ex- 
amples of an intermediate class between the 
earlier and the later. The time when the change 
occurred was the end of the third century 
in the great massacre by Diocletian and his co- 
adjutors and successors, A.D. 303-313. 

“In the second place, while it was a sudden 
calamity that arrested the development of this 
Christian city, the effects were permanent and ir- 
reparable. The life of the city was destroyed 
After 300 there is a blank.” 
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We have no space to follow the identifications 
by which Professor Ramsay connects the ex- 
tant literary allusions to the atrocities prac- 
ticed in these massacres with points which 
may now be noted in the inscriptions and 
epitaphs composed for the standing monu- 
ments of the sufferers. The light which these 
epigraphic explorations throw on the character, 
extent and methods of the Diocletian perse- 
cutions illustrates the subject in many ways. 
For one, we find in it a striking ancient coun- 
terpart of the deadening and depressing effect 
on Spain of the suppression of Protestantism 
and the expulsion of the Jews. Professor 
Ramsay’s study of these Phrygian inscriptions 
shows that Diocletian’s attempt bore fruit in 


much the same way in the East, and extirpated . 


in that distant barrier of the Empire the 
stanch, progressive and self-defending classes 
who were needed later to stand up against the 
invader and save the Empire from the hordes 
of Islam. 





A SELEcT LIBRARY OF NICENE AND PostT- 
NICENE FATHERS ‘OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CuurcH. Second Series. Translated into 
English with Prolegomena and Explanatory 
Notes under the Editorial Supervision of 
Philip Schaf, D.D., LL.D., and Henry 
Wace, D.D., in Connection with a Number 
of Patristic Scholars of Europeand America. 
VotuME XIII, Part il, GREGORY THE 
GREAT, EPHRAIM SYRUS, APHRAHAT. (The 
Christian Literature Company. $4.00.) 

This thirteenth volume of the Nicene and 
Post-Nicene Fathers contains Books IX-XIV of 
the Selected Epistles of Gregory the Great. 
Translated and edited with Notes and Indices 
by the late Rev. James Barmby, D.D. The 
edition has prefixed to it a ‘‘General Litera- 
ture of Gregory’s Life and Times,” with an 
account of the Regula Pastoralis, the important 
manuscripts, editions and literature. The 
Registrum Epistolarum is introduced in the 
same way, with an account of the manuscripts, 
editions and literature. The volume contains 
also Selections Translated and done into English 
from the Hymns and Hon-ilies of Ephraim the 
Syrian and fromthe Demonstrations of Aphrahat 
the Persian Sage; edited with an introductory 
Dissertation by John Gwynn, D.D., D.C.L., 
Regius Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Dublin. Each of these Parts is provided 
with an Index of Texts and Subjects. 

Two STUDIES IN THE HIsToRY OF DOCTRINE. 
By Benjamin Warfield. (The Christian Litera- 
ture Company. $1.00.) Dr. Warfield reprints 
in this volume, to render them more accessible, 
some scattered papers which had been previ- 
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ously published in different connections on 
‘* Augustine and the Pelagian Controversy,” 
and on ‘* The Development of the Doctrine of 
Infant Salvation.’"’ The former was prepared 
as introductory to a translation of Augustine’s 
Anti-Pelagian treatises. The latter appeared 
ina monthly magazine and has been consider- 
ably enlarged and rewritten to be issued in 
this new form. 





FRANCE UNDER Louis XV. By James Breck 
Perkins, author of ‘‘ France Under the Re- 
gency.”’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton and New York. Two vols. 1zmo. 
$4.00. ) 

These two volumes form a substantial and 
valuable addition to the not very imposing list 
of American contributions to European history. 
Mr. Perkins has chosen a period and a country 
in which the abuses of the old régime which 
had culminated under Louis XIV were slowly 
developing their pernicious possibilities in the 
soil where they had been planted. It was a 
mixed age in which an old France was coming 
to its portentous end, and a new France and a 
new Europe were developing their first 
growths. During most of this period the 
whole life and interest of France was concen- 
trated on Versailles, and the historian of 
France in these years has little else to do than 
to follow the campaigns of the army or the in- 
trigues and the revelries of the court. For the 
rest itis all summed up in the fact that fifty 
per cent. of the gross product of the peasant 
farms, and perhaps more, goes in taxes to the 
royal treasury. while forty million livres are 
paid annually to support the King’s mistress. 
We need not then be surprised to find the 
larger part of Mr. Perkins’s two volumes oc- 
cupied with the court, its life, its intrigues, 
its influence on the State and with campaigns, 
victories, defeats, the discipline of the camp, 
and the princely orgies of a Marshal Saxe. 
Mr. Perkins, however, opens his history with 
three solid chapters on the condition and gov- 
ernment of France, which let the reader far 
into the life and spirit of the age, and give 
him an Adequate apprehension of the coming 
day of doom. Then follow the wars of the 
Polish succession, the Austrian succession, the 
Emperor Charles VII, Frederick’s wars, the 
collapse of France under Dupleix, the loss of 
North America, the loss of India, and the se- 
cret of it all in the subjugation of France to 
Madame Pompadour and hercourt. The sec- 
ond volume opens with the beginning of the 
Seven Years’ War,of which both as tothe causes 
which led to it, its progress and the settlement 
finally reached, we have an excellent account 
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in Mr. Perkins’s four chapters. Probably the 
part of the work which meets most fully what 
moderns require of a history is the last nine 
chapters. We study in them the broad and 
complex life of France. The court, the minis- 
try, the besotted king in his shameless infatua- 
tion with a Madame Du Barry are still promi- 
nent on the stage; but the new life and the new 
age are coming into notice, and they do not 
escape the historian. Without being too nice 
or too positive in such comparisons we appre- 
hend that most readers will find the twoclosing 
chapters on ‘‘ Intellectual and Social Changes” 
and on ‘‘ The Influence of Literature,’’ the 
best in the two volumes. 


Gop, NATURE AND ATTRIBUTES. By Randolph 
S. Foster, D.D,, LL.D., Bishop of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. (Eaton & Mains. 
$3.00.) 

This is Volume V in Bishop Foster’s Stu- 
dies in Theology. Logically it carries on the 
line of thought developed inthe volume on 
Theism, Volume II inthe series. The connec- 
tion between them is so close that the author 
feels called on for some recapitulation to 
make all plain to his readers and begins with 
some xxxvi pages of ‘‘ prefatory statements,” 
or summary sketches, of results reached in 
Volume II on Theism and Volume IV on Crea- 
tion. The field is then clear for the discussion 
of the topic proper to this Fifth volume. In 
passing from the vigorous Fourth volume on 
Creation to the present Fifth we experience 
some disappointment. The author takes a 
pace of slow deliberation which reacts on the 
freshness and vigor of his thought and keeps 
him among the slowclimbers who never catch 
the new light on the mountain tops. His 
studies are always good, sensible, respectable 
and safe, but offer aid where we are in no 
great need of it. They do not strike out into 
new territory where doubt, danger and diffi- 
culty lie, nor even take us into the progressive 
thinking of the century. On such a burning 
point, for example, as the Personality of God, 
the true view of the matter is laid down, but 
notin a way to give much help to a student 
who has been subjected to the pitiless hail 
of modern scientific speculation, or who is 
going out to preach to and deal with a world 
which has been put under a strong temptation 
to doubt about supernaturalism on one hand 
and the personality of God on the other. 
The closing chapter on Truth asa divine at- 
tribute falls short in the same way. As to 
what truth is in relation to God Bishop Foster 
gives us no one single word. Whether truth and 
right are the eternal reflections of the divine 


will, or the divine character, or whether they 
have an independent ideal existence, or how 
we are to conceive of evil as entering or exist- 
ing in a system created by a God of truth—on 
such points we seek light in vain in this vol- 
ume. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE CHILDREN’S 
Piaycrounps. A Novel Plan of Character 
Building. By Stoyan Vasil Tsanoff. (Pub- 
lished for the Author, 1305 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia.) 

Mr. Tsanoff is General Secretary of the Cul- 
tute Extension League at Philadelphia. Under 
their auspices this movement for establishing 
children's playgrounds inthe cities has been 
begun. Ina sense thé subject is a new one, 
These people come forward boldly with their 
proposition that if children are to be reared 
in the cities room must be provided out-of- 
doors, as well as indoors for the purpose. To 
the reply that in a commercial city land is. too 
valuable to be used in this way, they reply: 
What is your commierce and your trade com- 
pared with your children? This is a view of. 
the subject which has been submerged in our 
busy American cities. The ratio of population 
to the square mile is too high. The ratio of 
land occupied with buildings is intolerable. 
There are no open places for the children to 
play in, and the reaction on the child life of the 
cities is brutalizing to the last degree, particu- 
larly in the case of the poor. Cases are given 
in this book which should opén the eyes of the 
public. One father who, with his wife, was 
doing what he could to bring up his son in the 
fear of God, accidentally found in his pocket a 
pack of cards,a clay pipe, three stubs of 
cigars, a part of a plug of tobacco and some 
tickets to a low theater, all the booty of the 
streets, which werehis only playground. The 
reformers propose toequip small parks, greens 
or existing open spaces for playgrounds, to use 
the school-yards, andto some extent the city 
docks for the purpose. The subject is fully 
presented with diagrams, illustrations and sta- 
tistics, in the volume named above, to be had 
of the secretary. 


HERE AND THERE AND EVERYWHERE. REMI- 
NISCENCES. By M. E. W. Sherwood. (Her- 
bert S. Stone & Company, Chicago and 
New York.) 

This summer, what with Colonel Higgin- 
son’s ‘‘ Cheerful Yesterdays,’’ Steven’s ‘* Yes- 
terdays in the Philippines,’’ etc., there seems 
to be an epidemic of ‘‘ yesterdays.’’ The book 
before us might have been called ‘‘ Day Be- 
fore Yesterday,’’ or even *‘ Week before Last.”’ 
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Mrs. Sherwood has certainly turned back in her 
diary and begins now with Victor Emmanuel, 
Cavour and Garibaldi, Rome and Venice, and 
the Empress Eugenie. She tells gruesome 
legends of the dungeons of Aix and Miolan, 
of palaces in Bavaria and feudal chateaux 
in the Loire, and so leads us on through 
the homes and companies of brilliant people 
she has seen in brilliant life abroad. Then 
making a sudden turn she ends the book with 
some pleasing sketches from her American 
recollections, of the romantic life of General de 
Trobiand, of General Scott and West Point, 
Washington Irving and his home, and of din- 
ners with George Bancroft. The book is al- 
ways entertaining, and generally has the stage 
full of brilliant people, one group vanishing 
into another. 


THE FOUNDING OF THE GERMAN 
WiLuiaAMI. By Heinrich von Sybel. Trans- 
lated by Helene Schimmelfennig White. 
Vol. VIL. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.. $7.00 
per vol.) . 

If the founding of the German Empire is the 
great event which has taken place in the world 
since our Civil War we shall have to place this 
series at the head of all that has been pro- 
duced in that period for fulness, trustworthi- 


The 
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ness and the direct simplicity of style. 
historian acted his own partin the events 
which led to the creation of the Empire, and 
enjoyed personal acquaintance with the leaders 


of the movement fornational unity. Until the 
downfall of the great Iron Chancellor he had 
unchecked access to the national archives and 
was able to follow the course of affairs with 
absolute precision. His opportunities after 
the fall of Bismarck layin different channels 
and involved more labor, but led to no less 
trustworthy results. The national work which 
he lived to complete can never be superseded, 
and must stand as the great and incomparable 
account of the rise and consolidation of German 
unity. The American publishers are to be 
congratulated on the English dress in which 
the great work is presented to their public. 


OUTLINES OF JEWISH HISTORY. From Abraham 
to Our Lord. By the Rev. Francis E. Gigot, 
S. S. Professor of Sacred Scriptures in St. 
John’s Seminary, Boston, Mass. (Benziger 
Brothers. $1.50.) i 
- This volume is prepared for the use of stu- 
dents who need a systematic exhibition of the 
facts of Jewish history to connect the frag- 
ments and isolated facts of their biblical 
knowledge in one consistent history. Pro- 
fessor Gigot does this work for them in this 
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volume in a cautious, conservative way, wholly 
unaffected by skeptical doubts, historical or 
theological, but at the same time with careful 
attention to the accepted results of recent ex- 
ploration, discovery and criticism. The his- 
tory is divided into periods from the patri- 
afchal and tribal, including the Mosaic and 
that of the judges, through the royal period, to 
the Fourth Period, from the captivity ef our 
Lord, ending with the Dispersion and its ef- 
fect as an introduction of the world to mono- 
theism and a holy God, and a preparation for 
the preaching of the new Christian faith. The 
historic summaries and tables are excellent. 
So also is the systematic exposition of the his- 
tory as a whole. 1 


Tue CurRISst OF HISTORY AND OF EXPERIENCE. 
Being the Kerr Lectures for 1897. By the 
Rev. David W. Forrest, M.A., Wellington 
Church, Glasgow. (Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $4.20.) 


We extend a warm welcome to this course of 
Kerr Lectures.. Their keynote is that Chris- 
tianity took its rise not in musings or specula- 
tions or idealizing imaginations, but in real 
events of history and real experiences. Inthe 
first three we have a study of Christ’s self- 
consciousness as an indication of ,his unique 
character, as interpreted by his claims, and 
as the basis of his self-manifestation. The 
Fourth Lecture is a study of the Resurrection, 
the Fifth of the revelation of Christ as a divine 
person. The Sixth Lecture discusses the 
death of Christ asa ground of forgiveness. The 
two following Lectures discuss the new life in 
Christ, the conditions of its realization,and the 
very important subject of the relation of the 
spiritual to the historical in Christian faith. 
The closing Lecture, on the conditions of the 
Final Judgment, brings up the question whether 
faith in Christ is necessarily conscious. It 
willappear from this brief account that these 
nine lectures make a very complete survey of 
the whole ground of modern theology relating 
to the person and work of. Christ, to the con- 
ditions of salvation and of the realization of the 
life by faith in Christ. The author stands 
firmly by the catholic faith. His work is done 
in alarge way with full intelligence, and a cer- 
tain noble breadth as well as brilliancy 
which is very striking. His reading covers the 
field and shows him to be familiar with the 
best and freshest modern thought on the top- 
ics under discussion, and able to hold his 
ground without minimizing the facts or lower- 
ing the supernatural authority of Chris- 
tianity. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


“Dr. Pascau,”’ by Emile Zola, will be 
published by the Macmillan Company this au- 
tumn. 


...-A life of the late C. L. Dodgson (‘‘ Lewis 
Carroll’’) is promised. It is being prepared by 
his nephew, and will contain many specimens 
of his earlier writings and drawings. 


...-A new edition of Justin McCarthy's 
‘Life: of Gladstone,” to be published very 
early, will contain added chapters describing 
the close of Mr. Gladstone’s life and the funeral 
scene at Westminster. 


...eLhe jury for the Concours Quinguen- 
nial de Littérature Francaise has unanimous- 
ly awarded the prize to Maurice Maeterlinck, 
the Belgian dramatist, for his recently pub- 
lished collection of poems—‘‘ Pierrot Héros.”’ 


...-eRamon Reyes Lala, whose article on 
the attitude of the Filipinos toward Amer- 
ican occupation we print this week, is the only 
native Filipino of position in this country. 
He is the author of a book on the Philippines, 
which is to be iss ued this month by the Con- 
tinental Publishing Company. 


..Marion Crawford’s 
talis,”’ 


‘* Ave Roma Immor- 
soon to be issued by Macmillan, is a se- 
ries of studies from the old Latin and Italian 
chronicles of which he has been a diligent and 
loving student. While full of information, its 
spirit of enthusiasm and life will make this 
book attractive to fhe Roman tourist. Its his- 
torical value is great. 


... Lhe Bookman gives a list of the six 
novels which have sold best during the sum- 
mer months. Booksellers in a number of cities 
furnished lists of the best selling books, ac- 
cording to which Anthony. Hope’s ‘‘ Rupert of 
Hentzau”’ has been most popular. ‘‘ The 
King’s Jackal’’ comes next, with ‘t Helbeck of 
Bannisdale,”’ *‘The Pride of Jennico,”’ ‘‘Penel- 
ope’s Progress’”’ and ‘‘ Caleb West”’ following 
in the order named. 


..»-The plea for the study of Anglo-Saxon 
language and literature from the pen of the 
late Sidney Lanier in the Atlantic Monthly, 
is a strong one from such a source. We quote 
these sentences: 


“For the absence of this primal Anglicism 
from our modern system goes, as was said, to the 
very root of culture. We do not bring with us 
out of our childhood the fiber of idiomatic English 
which our fathers bequeathed to us. A boy’s 
English is diluted before it has become strong 
enough for him to make up-his mind clearly as to 
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the true taste of it. Our literature needs Anglo- 


_ Saxon iron; there is no ruddiness in his cheeks, and 


everywhere is a clear lack of the red corpuscles. 
It ought not to be that our sensibilities are shock- 
ed with strong individualities of style like Car- 
lyle’s or even Ruskin’s.’’ 


....An unusual announcement comes to us 
from Urumia, Persia, of a new and full lexicon 
of the vernacular Syriac as spoken by the Nes- 
torians in Western Persia and Eastern Turkey. 
It will be published by the American Presby- 
terian Mission, and was prepared by Rabi 
Baba, who has been at work on it for fourteen 
years. An American Oriental Society some 
years ago gave a small subvention for this 
work. The definitions will be in English as 
well as Syrian. 


..-In England the most popular books 
among children are, first, ‘‘ Alice in Wonder- 
land,’’ then *‘ Robinson Crusoe,’’ followed by 
Mr. Lang’s Fairy Books, Andersen’s Tales, 
Kingsley’s ‘‘Water Babies,’’ Mrs. Moles- 
worth’s Stories. Dean Farrar’s ‘* Eric” and 
“*St. Winifred’s,” ‘‘The Jungle Book,” Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales, and ‘‘ Treasure Island.” The 
statistics were obtained by Zhe Academy from 
leading book dealers. 
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EDITORIALS. 


A NEW CAMPAIGN. 


THE last annual reports of the Methodist 
churches showed an unusually small increase; 
and for some months the subject has been 
very seriously discussed by those who are 
especially concerned to know the reason, 
whether in imperfect returns or in a falling 
off of evangelistic effcrt. In other denomina- 
tions there was no occasion for gratification 
over unusual gains. It was a year of only 
moderate success for the churches, so far as 
accessions were concerned. 

‘If this were due to the mcre complete 
evangelization of the country, so that there 
were comparatively few, except the young, 
to be gathered in, we might felicitate our- 
selves; but such is not the fact. The com- 
municants do not yet count one-half of our 
population. The total, according to our 
best returns, as given in THE INDEPENDENT 
last January, were twenty-six million. Over 


forty million, including children, are yet to 
be gathered in. 


The new ecclesiastical year of work is now 
beginning, for the Church year ends with 
May, and begins again after the summer 


recess. This does not mean that churches 


are closed and religious labor quite aban- 
doned, but nature itself imposes a period of 
comparative inactivity in the heated term. 
That term, when schools close and politics 
takes a rest, and households go on vacations, 
and church attendance is thin, is now over, 
and pastors are returned to their peoples, and 
the time has come to open the new church 
campaign. Shall it be a more active and 
successful campaign ? 

The conditions are hopeful. All depends 
or. the consecration of the members of the 
churches. The war excitement of the past 
summer need not in any degree interfere with 
religious work, Indeed; the good work done 
in the camps should rather be a help than a 
hindrance. 

We wish to make one serious suggestion to 
those who are ready to enter on this labor. 
In the more thickly settled parts of our coun- 
try the days of periodical revivals are, happi- 
ly, passing by; and instead of them we are 
seeking the enlargement of the Church by 
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the regular and steady accession of the young. 
This is the ideal way. Children should be 
brought early and naturally into the Church. 
his is the aim of the Sunday-school and of 
the Christian Endeavor societies. Let the 
pastor and his official advisers hold this fort. 
It isa sign of blameworthy neglect if the 
children of communicants do not themselves 
become communicants. The children of 
others are brought into the Sunday-school; 
and the Sunday-school should be, first of all, 
the feeder of the Church. The main evan- 
gelistic work must be with the children. To 
bring them to the act of faith and resolve of 
consecration which begin the Christian life 
will task the best wisdom of pastor or teach- 
er. It is quite too rare a gift to be able 
clearly and effectively to show to young peo- 
ple, who are lingering and wishing, just how 
they shall go about it to become children of 
God. For such the simpler, plainer way is 
usually through the gate of consecration. 





A LOST OPPORTUNITY. 


WHAT an opportunity has been lost in our 
military camps of instruction! We should 
have proved to the world that we could use 
the teachings of science not less effectively 
in saving the health and lives of our soldiers 
than in destroying the enemy. Our sanitary 
officers in the home camps ought to have hit 
the mark as surely as our gunners on the 
war-ships at sea. There was some excuse for 
failure to enforce sanitary laws in the distant 
camps of the armies of invasion; but what 
shall be the defense of those who have per- 
mitted and even promoted the growth of 
great epidemics of typhoid fever in our camps 
at home? 

Here were thousands of robust young men 
who had passed examinations designed to 
exclude the weak and defective. They were 
neither ignorant nor stupid; the average of 
intelligence is not so high in any Old World 
army as it wasinthesecamps. And all these 
men were subject to military discipline; they 
could not safely disobey any order designed 
to preserve their health by insuring cleanli- 
ness and preventing infection. They were 
not idle men, camping out for pleasure, each 











a law unto himself. For the guidance of 
those in authority there were those truths of 
sanitary science, established by experiment 
and investigation here and abroad, which 
should now be as familiar as the alphabet 
to every surgeon or physician, and about 
which every officer fit to command even a 
company must know something. One of 


them is that the germs of typhoid fever are’ 


carried to the digestive tract by water or 
milk (and sometimes by food) which has been 
polluted by typhoid poison derived from a 
case of the disease, or by refuse matter in 
which that poison is developed. 

Look to the water or the milk! This is 
always the first warning of competent phy- 
sicians or sanitarians who seek to limita 
growing epidemic of typhoid, or to trace the 
origin of it. In no other country have so 
many of these epidemics in recent years been 
the subject of expert inquiry, or the sources 
of infection been pointed out more clearly, 
Many who are interested in sanitation will 
readily recall the water typhoid epidemics at 
Plymouth, Penn., Chicago, III., Windsor, Vt., 
Grand Forks, N. D., and Watertown, N. Y.; 
the milk epidemics of the same. disease at 
Stamford,Conn., Montclair, N.J., Springfield, 
Mass., and others, which were subjected to the 
most thorough and convincing investigation. 
Marked progress has been made in the puri- 
fication of water-supplies in several States. 
In a considerable part of the country we 
have kept up with the foremost nations of 
the Old World in such work, and in one or 
two cities our health boards are so progress- 
ive that their methods in certain fields have 
served as models for Europe. 

The cause and methods of typhoid infec- 
tion having become one of the first lessons 
in the sanitary primer, many well-informed 
persons must have expected that every camp 
of instruction would be a school of applied 
science with respect to water-supply and the 
removal or destruction of infectious material. 
It may not have been possible to exclude the 
disease wholly, but it was practicable to pre- 
vent the men from taking the germs of it 
from sources in a camp or from the public 
water-supply, and to prevent the spread of 
infection from the sick to the well. If sani- 
tary laws had been enforced we could now 
point with complacency to the record and 
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compare it with those of European camps 
where successful efforts to cut down the ty- 
phoid mortality have been made in recent 
years. European authorities are proud of 
that reduction; we should have been equally 
proud of the proof of cleanliness and intelli- 
gence in our army. Moreover, many valua- 
ble lives would have been saved and many 
survivors who may never fully recover their 
strength would now be well and sound. 

The opportunity was lost; it was thrown 
away. The plain laws of health were per- 
sistently ignored. Our feeling must be 
shame, not pride. The soldiers have paid 
the penalty. The long step backward to- 
ward medieval methods in several of the 
camps has kept the undertakers busy, and 
now we see journeying homeward regiments 
in which the invalids, the debilitated and 
the spiritless are almost as numerous as in 
the fever-stricken commands from the 
trenches of Santiago. 

There should be a searching inquiry, in 
order that blame may rest where it belongs, 
Let us give assurance to the American sol- 
dier of the future that his health shall be 
protected by all the safeguards that science 
and common sense have devised. Thus we 
may save the volunteer spirit or impulse—of 
inestimable value to the Republic—from the 
chill which now threatens to fall upon it. 





WHAT HAS BECOME OF THE 
MONROE DOCTRINE? 


It is only ignorance or perversity that 
raises the question we so frequently hear 
asked by those who would selfishly refuse to 
allow the United States to accept any larger 
obligations of occupation and government 
for the world, ‘‘What then becomes of the 
Monroe Doctrine?’’ They would imply that 
the possession of Hawaii and Porto Rico, 
the occupation of the Philippines or the pro- 
tectorate of Cuba, involves the giving up of 
the Monroe Doctrine. The frequent repeti- 
tion of the assertion that such is the fact 
may make it worth while to consider the 
matter. 

The Monroe Doctrine was first declared 
by President Monroe in 1823, in response to 
an unholy alliance of certain Continental 
States of Europe which proposed to crush 
the rising republics of the world. It was 
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their plan to restore to Spain its revolted col- 
onies on the American continent. Great 
Britain informed our Government of this 
proposition, and it was thwarted by our dec- 
laration that we ‘‘should consider any at- 
tempt on the part [of the allied Powers] to 
extend their system [of monarchical gov- 
ernment] to any portion of this continent as 
dangerous to our peace and safety,’’ and that 
we should regard ‘‘any interposition for the 
purpose of oppressing [such republican gov- 
ernments] or controlling in any manner their 
destiny by.any European Power” ‘‘asa man- 
ifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward 
the United States.’’ This was the first and 
simplest statement of the Monroe Doctrine; 
and itis evident that it has nothing to do 
with our going, if we please, to the Philip- 
pines on an errand of liberation. That 
‘‘Holy Alliance’’ of European Powers pro- 
posed to crush out republican government 
on the American continent. We said it 
would be an unfriendly act toward us. Our 
war with Spain, our taking of the Philip- 
pines, our overthrow of an oppressive abso- 
lutist government there, do not contradict 
in the slightest way our declaration that 
European absolutist Powers shall not replace 
republican government with absolutism in 
America. There is not the least collision 
here, either in geographical location or in 
principle. One has to do with America, the 
other with the confines of Asia, with islands 
nearer to us than to Europe; one has to do 
with the overthrow of republics, the other 
with the overthrow of absolutism. 

But the Monroe Doctrine had a further ex- 
pression, as follows: 

‘*The American continents, by the free and 
independent condition which they have as- 
sumed and maintained. are henceforth not to 
be considered as subjects for future coloniza- 
tion by any European Power.”’ 

This goes further than the former statement. 
That forbade any European Powers to inter- 
fere to overthrow any American republic 
and put a monarchy in its place. In accord- 
ance with that principle we secured the over- 
throw of Maxmilian’s Empire in Mexico. 
This second expression of the Monroe Doc- 
trine declares that this shall not be done in- 
directly by any European Powers seizing any 
part of the territory of American republics 
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as colonies of their own. It secured the 
right of these American republics to work 
out their own destiny without being de- 
spoiled of their territory. It is true that 
this extension of the Monroe Doctrine was 
for some time questioned among us, as liable 
toembroil us too far; but that has been set- 
tled by the Venezuela case in which the Doc- 
trine was more fully enounced by President 
Cleveland and Secretary Olney. We then 
told Great Britain that we should regard it 
as an unfriendly act if she should seize any 
portion of the territory claimed by Venezuela 
without having its true ownership settled by 
arbitration. This second statement of the 
Monroe Doctrine is then briefly this, that no 
European Power shall seize any portion of 
North or South America already held in 
possession by constituted governments. 

Now, it is perfectly evident that there is 
no collision between this doctrine and our © 
taking possession of Hawaii and Porto Rico, 
or even of Cuba and the Philippines, by the 
glad consent of their people. We are nota 
European Power. Ourannexing Porto Rico’ 
no more touches the Doctrine than Chile’s 
annexing Patagonia or the union’of the Cen- 
tral American States. We may take the Phil- 
ippines; but they are not in the two Americas, 
and we are not a European Power. The 
Monroe Doctrine has no relation to the 
matter. 

But then, say our frightened critics, where 
is Washington’s Farewell Address? Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address and the Monroe 
Doctrine are two different things, on differ- 
ent subjects, enounced a generation apart. 
Washington's advice was for temporary use, 
given for a weak nation, while the Monroe 
Doctrine was meant to be permanent and to 
be enforced by a strong nation. Nor are the 
two doctrines correlative. It might follow 
that if weshould not allow European nations 
to extend their territory in America, neither 
should we extend our territory in Europe. 
That would be fair; but that has nothing 
to do with Asia or- Africa. We are nearer 
China and the Philippines than they are. 
They have no more right of interference 
there than we have. The Monroe Doctrine 
which might, by implication, apply to Europe 
cannot apply to the area of the Pacific Ocean 
which we touch and which they donot touch. 
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Neither they nor we have any right to touch 
that area by way of conquest. We have no 
sympathy with the design of seizing the ter- 
ritory of China or the neighboring islands. 
If we take the Philippines it is not for our 
sake first, but for humanity’s sake, because 
they wanted our help in freeing them from 
oppression, and that help we have the right 
to give. The Monroe Doctrine has not the 


least application in the case. 





THE HUMILIATION OF FRANCE. 


FRANCE is dazed. Twin thunderbolts out 
of a clear sky have suddenly fallen upon her: 
the Czar’s appeal for disarmament, and the 
confession that some, at least, of the strong- 
est evidences of the guilt of Dreyfus were 
forgeries. The one destroys the last hope 
for a restored Alsace-Lorraine, the other 
dashes to the ground the ideal of the army 
on which her hopes have been built. 

After Sedan France set herself with mar- 
velous energy to repair the evil. Year by 
year by economy, hard work, shrewd man- 
agement, she paid off the enormous tax levied 
on her. She strengthened her navy, she re- 
organized her army, she entered on the poli- 
cy of colonial expansion. All, however, was 
held subordinate to one purpose, the recovery 
of the provinces lost to.Germany. The re- 
sult was that.she stood alone, a sort of Ish- 
maelite among the nations. She would be 
friendly with none that could not be of serv- 
ice in this ambition, . Shut up to herself she 
put her whole force into her army. She 
petted, idealized, then idolized it. Politi- 
cians rose and fell, but the army held its 
course until ‘‘the man on horseback” became 
a sort of European nightmare. Anything 
that the army wanted was provided; nothing 
that the army did was criticised. 

Perhaps the most notable instance of the 
popular feeling was the almost universal 
support accorded to the Government in over- 
riding all forms of law in its dealing with 
Captain Dreyfus. The public safety, and 
above all the honor of the army, were the sole 
and all-sufficient reply to every. protest 
against a verdict which aroused the suspicion 
of independent Frenchmen and made the 
nations of the world realize very keenly that 
the spirit of militarism was, if possible, more 
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powerful than ever in the Republic, and that 
it was but waiting its opportunity. 

The opportunity seemed to be near when 
an alliance, long suspected, was acknowl- 
edged openly. True, it was with Russia, as 
completely the antipodes of the Republic as 
could well be imagined; but nomatter. She 
was powerful, the natural enemy of Germany, 
who had stolen the Rhine provinces, and of 
England, who had cheated her out of the 
Suez Canal. France went wild. The world 
looked on with cynical amusement to see the 
Russian autocrat and the French Liberal 
toasting each otherin the harbor of Cron- 
stadt'and fraternizing on the boulevards of 
Paris. ‘*Do men gather grapes of thorns, 
orfigs of thistles?” Then came ominous 
whisperings of secret negotiations between 
Berlin, Vienna and St.Petersburg. In Asia 
Russia gained much, France very little, while 
Egypt remained English and Alsace-Lorraine 
German. A few civilians declared that 
France was merely the tool of her ally; but 
the army held loyal, and the people support- 
ed the army. 

The intensity of feeling increased rather 
than lessened; and when Zola, Scheurer- 
Kestner and others announced their convic- 
tion that the Dreyfus verdict was both illegal 
and unjust, they were met with a perfect 
storm of opprobrium. Down with the Jew! 
Down with the Protestant! Vive l’armée. 
Trial followed trial, Officers high in com- 
mand appeared in full uniform in the witness- 
box and harangued, not the jury, but the 
nation, declaring that the honor of the army 
and of the country was involved in the sus- 
taining of the verdict. The verdict was sus- 
tained by the courts; and with Zola in exile, 
Kestner retired to private life and Picquart 
in jail, it seemed asthothere might be quiet. 
The agitation continued, however, and re- 
ports began to spread that the real reason 
for the secrecy was that it was Russia, not 
Germany, as had been believed, that was 
benefited by the treachery whether of — 
fus or some one else. 

Just at this moment come the Czar’s let- 
ter and the confession of the chief of the 
Intelligence Bureau that one at least of the 
proofs of Dreyfus’s guilt was a forgery. The 
Czar’s appeal means a virtual abrogation of 
the alliance, at least so far us the hope of 
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accomplishing the one ambition of France is 
concerned. Theconfession of Colonel Henry, 
followed by his suicide and the resignation 
of officer after officer, shows that the honor 
of the army, which has been so vaunted, is 
little more than a hollow sham. At che 
same time it is asserted that Germany has 
demanded that the falsity of the charges 
against her in the, Dreyfus matter be ac- 
knowledged, and has made an agreement 
with England by which Egypt is lost to 
France absolutely, and even French influ- 
ence in Syria endangered. 

France has pursued honor and disdained 
justice; and she reaps the harvest. 





UNAGING YOUTH. 


THE greatest need of life and of literature is 
renewal, the perennial change from freshness 
to freshness, the return again and again and 
forever to the surprise of spring. Decadence 
is despair, growth is perpetual rejuvenes- 
cence. Fos et ros, the tongue of the night- 
ingale and the yellow drop. of honey, the 
cool of the morning and the sounds of joy, 
these and the magic of youth, who does not 
pant for them? 

Realism is certainly of high value as an el- 
ement of literary art; but grimness is not the 
only reality; despair, rottenness, death and 
the tomb are not the only group of possible 
or inevitable things. The sun is glorious, 
the west wind is delightful, the blue on the 
tar hills is of haunting quality, and life has 
its loves, its contentment, its blessed dreams, 
to set over against its ills. We must not for- 
get the good, the true and the beautiful 
while we are reckoning up the sum of exist- 
ence. 

What critics have recognized as Celtic sad- 
ness is, perhaps, an unavoidable strain in 
our literature; moreover we would nct have 
it eliminated. 

“‘ Magic casements, opening on the foam 

Of perilous seas, in faéry lands forlorn” 
are suited to a large mood of our nature; yet 
we need not stand there eternally gazing. 
There are also magic casements opening on 
that vision of freshness seen by the poet 
when 


“ all the thickets round about 
Rang to the flutes of Arcady.” 
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It is not a genuinely natural temper that 
selects and absorbs nothing but evil while 
repelling every breath of simple freshness 
and sweetness. We have become too ready 
to scoff at the pure, the wholesome and the 
Well, they are 
food for babes; but mature natures when 
perfectly sound find them delicious. Old 
age is as imaginative as youth, when Nature 
takes her unhindered pace to the end, and a 
drop of honey is as sweet to it as it was to 
the Sicilian shepherd. Blessed is the sunset 
of life that has its cricket-song as its evening 
hymn. 

A happy definition—one among. a thou- 
sand—of genius was, ‘‘persistent youth.”’ 
The note of joy was struck by the first true 
poets, and it has been a recurrent, ever fresh 
proof of hereditary inspiration. The timely, 
obvious echo of the passing moment and 
mood catches the popular ear with great but 
short-lived power; it is the ancient yet im- 
mortally fresh trill of the morning bird that 
charms for all time. The strain may have 
an infinitude of sadness in it; but deeper 
down throbs the counterpoint of resonant 
joy in life. 

The age may or may not be decadent; re- 
cent great events at Manila and Santiago 
have the epic swing of undiminished man- 
hood, and they project a heroism that should 
make mad the arch-realist who denied that 
a hero of the old do-or-die sort was true to 
life. What charging knight in Scott’s great- 
est romance performed deeds more startlingly 
incredible than were lately done by our sea- 
men and soldiers? After all we who kept 
faith with the masters of old, we who never 
for a moment doubted that true romance 
was but the reflected glory of great lives, 
have now our innings, and we can say to 
those who preferred Jane Austen’s colorless 
fictions to the mighty creations of Scott, 
deeming hers a truer art than his, that they 
have but to ‘‘ hold the mirror up to life” and 
see that they were.mistaken. 





THAT there shall be a thorough inves- 
tigation of the management of the War De- 


partment is inevitable. The question is by 
whom it shall be conducted. An investiga- 
tion by the War Department will neces- 
sarily be discounted in public opinion by the 
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suspicion that there will be a desire to cover 
up instead of to expose the wrongdoing. 
Something of the same suspicion will attach 
to a congressional investigation from the 
fact that so many Congressmen have their 
interest in the appointment of their favorites 
to positions of trust by the War Department. 
We wish the President might himself ap- 
point such a commission by authority of 
Congress, putting upon it men whose posi- 
tion is such that the public would have ‘the 
utmost confidence in them—men who have 
had to do with large matters; some most com- 
petent railroad man, a medical man of the 
highest distinction, a leading member of the 
bar, a merchant known for ability and 
probity. Such a commission could do more 
and would command more credit than any 
committee of Congress or of the War De- 
partment. 





To illustrate the hardships of the passage 
on the transports endured by our soldiers, 
we quote a passage from a letter written to 
his family by a private in Troop A, New 
York Volunteer Cavalry, on board transport 
‘* Massachusetts.”’ 


‘*‘This ship isa regular cattle transport, and we 
have aboard 600 horses and 300 mules. There 
are five troops of cavalry, and part of a regi- 
ment of infantry, hospital corps and engineer- 
ing corps. The accommodations are simply un- 
bearable. Our quarters are below water; each 
man has 16 inches; the hammocks are swung on 
uprights 16 inches apart which run across the 
ship. The hammocks are swung in tiers of 
two, one two and one four feet from the floor. 
All the air we get is through wind-sails. It is 
simply wonderful what a mancan stand. The 
atmosphere in our quarters is simply foul. 
Words cannot describe it. The horses and 
mules are quartered on the two decks above 
us, andthe stench from them is simply horri- 
ble. They have much more air than we, and 
it is allthat one can do to keep from retching 
when one eats or drinks. The officers have 
very kindly given up part of the deck tous, 
and we are packed like sardines on this deck 
enjoying the fresh air. There are absolutely 
no facilities for feeding us. The only thing 
we get hot is wretched coffee twice a 
day. The rest of our edibles is made up of 
canned goods and hardtack. I bought two 
pounds of sweet chocolate and six cans of con- 
densed cream before I left and am about living 
on it, half a pound of chocolate and half acan 


of cream a day. Use the cream to kill the 
the flavor of the coffee. AsI sit and look into 
the faces of the men around me here, particu- 
larly the A. C. and city troops, men of the high- 
est standing socially in their communities, 
men who are used to the best the country 
affords, putting up with this life, living like 
dogs, our accommodations much worse than 
the regular steerage, and with no hesitancy 
going to the front, with no assurance of ever 
returning, it seems to me they are to be com- 
mended.” 





PENNSYLVANIA politics have become most 
interesting during the past few months and 
promise to increase in interest steadily until 
election day. The fight is centered in the 
effort to retire United States Senator Quay 
at theexpiration of his present term and to 
end his leadership of the Republican Party 
in the State. To accomplish the former 
purpose the Business Men’s League, with ex- 
Postmaster-Gen. John Wanamaker to the 
forefront, is working; and to accomplish the 
latter, the Honest Government party, with 
the now well-known Dr. Swallow as its can- 


, didate, is bending every effort. The dis- 


closures made as incidents of this combined 
attack have been most startling, and have 
stirred up a deeper sentiment against Quay 
and Quayism than has been manifested at 
any previous time. Mr. Wanamaker has 
made onecanvass and is about to enter upon 
another, which was inaugurated at a mon- 
ster farmers’ gathering at Williams Grove, 
September 1st, with a speech which will, 
perhaps, prove to bé one of the most telling 
and far-reaching public addresses made in 
Pennsylvania since the War. He analyzed 
with consummate skill the sources of Quay’s 
strength and his control of the machine 
through the control of patronage, contracts, 
franchises and privileges of enormous value. 
Mr. Wanamaker set forth in detail the num- 
ber of offices and their salaries that Quay had 
under his control, the number and names of 
the corporations that had profited by Quay’s 
favor and which in turn supported him, and 
the various methods to which he resorted 
for the maintenance of his. hold upon the 
party organization. Mr. Wanamaker’s 
standing in the community as a great mer- 
chant and taxpayer, as well as his promi- 
nence in religious work, gives to his detailed 
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charges a weight and importance which 
cannot be easily overestimated. Mr. Quay 
shows his appreciation of the gravity of the 
situation by giving his direct personal atten- 
tion to the campaign, by the elaborate de- 
fenses of his candidates and workers, by his 
threats to bring his detractors, as he calls 
them, to account, and by his strenuous 
efforts to bring old-time enemies to his sup- 
port. He hasthe prestige of thirty years’ 
uninterrupted power and almost entire 
immunity from serious defeat; but the per- 
sistent fight that has been and is now being 
waged against him cannot fail to have its 
effect; and he certainly has never before been 
assailed so vigorously by such prominent men 
or with such persistence.. 





A MOST extraordinary condition and crime 
at Pana, Ill.,arealmost lost sight of in the ex- 
citement over the condition of the: soldiers 
returning from Cuba. There is a coal strike 
at the Pana mines, and the proprietors sent 
and imported a lot of laborers (colored) from 
another State. They were threatened by the 
strikers, but protected by the sheriff who 
armed them as well as his own deputies, thus 
confronting the attack of five hundred wild, 
yelling strikers with two hundred armed 
men. But meanwhile the mob had kid- 
napped the president and superintendént of 
the mining company, threatened them with 
death, and compelled them to sign a paper 
discharging the negroes. This the sheriff, 
who seems to have known his business, re- 
fused to allow to be delivered, and at last 
the strikers, under the persuasion of some of 
their wiser friends, released their prisoners. 
The mayor telegraphed to Governor Tanner 
for the help of the militia. This the Gov- 
_ernor refused to give, but sent in their place 
a representative to investigate the matter. 
He is reported to have said that he would 
not call out the troops to suppress labor 
troubles caused by the importation of work- 
men from outside the State. All the investi- 
gation the Governor had any immediate 
right to make was to learn whether there 
was a breach of the peace which the local 
authorities were unableto suppress. It may 
have been very unwise to import laborers 
from other States, but it is what there is no 
law against, and there oughtto benone. We 
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cannot havea boycott against free interstate 
commerce of labor. A man _ has the 
right to seek and take work anywhere in the 
country he chooses, and the Governor of 
Illinois adds another to his multiplied de- 
merits when he refuses to protect him. 





IT is a record to be proud of that our sol- 
diers have made in Honolulu, according to 
the report of the correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times : 


‘*The men have been allowed full liberty 
ashore, and all military discipline, with the 
exception of that imposed by the necessary 
marches from steamer to park, has been tem- 
porarily suspended. Each expedition is feast- 
ed at least once by the citizens of Honolulu, in 
the grounds of the old Palace, or Government- 
house, in the flickering shade of great palm- 
thatched shelters and sturdy trees. The hos- 
pitality is so intimate and generous that large 
writing-rooms in the Palace are open to the 
men, where they have stationery and postage- 
Stamps at will, without charge. I cannot 
speak too strongly about the perfect behavior 
of the rank and file under the conditions which 
I have briefly suggested. Mr. Brom, the mar- 


- Shal of the islands and the head of the police 


force, assured me with considerable pride that 
during the stay of the three different detach- 
ments which have stopped here there has not 
been a single arrest or a single report of a dis- 
turbance of any kind. This, I understand 
perfectly, seems incredible; but there is no 
question of its truth. Any one who sees the 
troops comprehends the reason for their quiet 
behavior. They have the proper instincts and 
possess that quality of self-respect which, even 
under the temptation of such hospitality as 
they enjoy here, is a perfect bulwark. With 
them license is not synonymous with liberty.”’ 





IN our column of Biblical Research 
this week we give the views of Professor 
Kautzsch onthe race characteristics of the 
Semitic peoples. On-such a subject there is 
great temptation to dream much misty wis- 
dom. Distinctions of character are proba- 
bly far more matters of education and en- 
vironment than they are of race. Professor 
Kautzsch is almost floored in his argument 
by the contradictory evidence of the Jews, 
who are Semitic if any people are, and they 
are at one time and’ place agriculturists and 
atanothertraders. They drift now into art, 
now into philosophy, now into science. 
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Semites are now deeply religious and now 
skeptics, They are monotheists or polythe- 
ists. The conclusion is that they are simply 
human, and they have all the capacities of 
other human beings. Captain Pratt loves 
to say that an Indian baby put into a Yankee 
family becomes a pure Yankee in all his men- 
tal character, while a Yankee baby taken by 
a wild Indian tribe grows up as wild as any of 
them. 





THE British Egyptian campaign against 
the Khalifa of Khartfim, small in its army 
but great in its results, has been magnificent- 
ly concluded. Wein the United States will 
add our warmest congratulations, in re- 
sponse to British congratulations over 
our success in war. Not only is the Gordon 
disgrace wiped out, but Egypt recovers its 
old dominion, and the British Empire makes 
firmer its hold on the great Nile Valley. 
Slatin Pasha, escaped from a slave's life at 
Omdurman, becomes ruler of the British 
Sfidan, and will soon restore that devastated 
province to peace and prosperity. But the 
victory of Khartfim is more than vengeance 
for Gordon. The next step is sure to follow 
quickly, The British must and will, we 
doubt not, make a speedy advance to Fa- 
shoda, at the northern boundary of British 
East Africa, holding off the advance of the 
French on the west and the Abyssinians on 
the east, and securing on unbroken extent 
of rule from Alexandria to Lake Victoria. 
This is what the campaign had in view and 
will now gloriously accomplish under the 
patient and courageous direction of General 
Kitchener, 





.... As a sort of addendum to his instruct- 
ive article in this week’s issue, on Russia’s 
Peace proposal, Prof. Benjamin Ide Wheeler 
writes us: 


Russia’s action finds a striking parallel and 
precedent in her own history. Czar Alexander 
I, in 1815, proposed and brought about the 
Holy Alliance at a time when Russia, after the 
Turkish and Napoleonic wars, sorely needed 
rest and opportunity to assimilate what she had 
gained. Then as now her frontier had been 
pushed out on every side; there had recently 
been added Finland, Poland, Bessarabia, dis- 
tricts in Georgia, and others in the Trans-Cas- 
pian region. The alliance claimed to be found- 
ed inthe interest of Christianity, peace and 
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brotherhood, and was surely conceived in an 
idealism loftier than even the best interpreta- 
tion of Nicolas’s motives can suggest. Russia 
can always afford to wait and be patient. The 
map determines this. There is no menace from 
the rear. In peace and diplomacy she has 
always been more successful than in war. 


.... As bearing on responsibility for the 
sale of liquors to our soldiers we publish an 
extract from Genéral Order No. 87, sent out 
by command of Major-General Miles and 
signed by Adjutant-General Corbin, as fol- 
lows: 


‘* The histories of other armies has demon- 
strated thatin a hot climate abstinence from 
the use of intoxicating drinks is essential to 
continued health and efficiency. 

‘Commanding officers of all grades and 
officers of the medical staff will carefully note 
the effect of the use of such light beverages— 
wines and beer—as are permitted to be sold at 
the post and camp exchanges, and the com- 
manders of all independent commands are en- 
joined ¢o restrict or to entirely prohibit the sale 
of such beverages, if the welfare of the troops 
or the interests of the service require such 
action.”’ 

.... We have not joined the cry to Presi- 
dent McKinley that he dismiss Secretary Al- 
ger from his office partly because the evi- 
dence of failure or incapacity somewhere in 
the War Department has come up mainly 
since the war has, as we believe, come to an 
end and while the soldiers are being mustered 
out. Yet we remember that President Lin- 
coln was obliged to dismiss Secretary Cam- 
eron and put Mr. Stanton in his place. The 
people will be very slow to believe that when 
there is failure in a department the head of 
the department is not responsible for it; and 
it is inevitable that the President himself 
must suffer from the failure of one depart- 
ment, even as he gets the credit for the suc- 
cess of another. 


..-.One of the strongest influences for 
female education in Spain is not mentioned 
in the article on that subject, probably be- 
cause that has especially to do with the 
efforts of the Government. The Interna- 
tional School for Girls, at San Sebastian, 
under the auspices of the American Board, 
has received the hearty indorsement of the 
Spanish authorities, and its graduates have 
received the highest honors, not only at the 
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State Institution at San Sebastian, but at 
the University of Madrid. At the outbreak 
of the war the school was removed to 
Biarritz, France, and not one of the pupils 
was withdrawn by the parents because it was 
an American school. 


...-It is absolutely necessary that the 
committee on naval affairs at the coming ses- 
sion of Congress shall present a bill for cor- 
recting the injustice and wrong which is 
done to the officers of the navy under the 
present system of rewards and punishments. 
The first careful and valuable Jreczs for such 
a bill is offered this week in the article by 
Park Benjamin, and we commend it to the 
careful attention of Congress. It will be 
difficult to find any man who is more compe- 
tent to speak on the subject than Mr. Benja- 
min, owing to his own experience as a gradu- 
ate of the Naval Academy and the careful 
study he has given to naval conditions. 


...»Chaplain Van De Water sends us some 
statements modifying those which he gave in 
his article last week. The Seventy-first New 
York Regiment was paid last Sunday at Camp 
Wikoff, giving such as were there present 
the money due from June Ist.to August Ist. 
Faulty transportation will account for the 
regiment not receiving much that was sent. 
On August 31st, Chaplain Van De Water 
received invoices of boxes that must now be 
lying on the docks at Santiago. Somehow 
between what was ‘actually received by the 
regiment and the sum contributed, there was 
a great disparity, and probably transportation 
has much to do with it. 


...»One would not expect to go to Korea 
for the most advanced methods in poiitical 
economy. And yet the reply of the Korean 
Government to a German request for railway 
concessions is up to the very highest notch 
of modern theory. The Government tells 
the German Consul at Seoul that it proposes 
to have its own railway bureau and constiuct 
and own its railways, and that noconcessions 
will therefore be granted. If China could 
only take the same attitude she would escape 
the most dangerous complications. 

...-Commodore Farquhar commands the 
Norfolk Navy-Yard. He has done his duty 
well during the war but has not been pro- 
moted. Others have been promoted over 
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him, and as a result he is likely to be delayed 
two years in reaching the next higher grade 
and lose all the increased pay that would 
come with such promotion. That is, the 
Government has robbed him of the money 
«with which.1t pays other officers who have 
been advanced. No wondera reform is de- 
manded. 


....General Jaudenes reports tu Madrid 
that an army of sixty thousand men and a 
strong fleet will be needed to restore Spanish 
power in the Philippines. And it is to such 
hated tyranny that some faithless people 
would have us restore the delivered islands. 
Why, England holds Canada and Australia 
without the compulsion of one soldier; and 
she sends but seventy-five thousand to pro- 
tect the confines of her vast Indian posses- 
sions, with their three hundred million pev- 
ple. ; 


....Great Britain and Germany ought not 
to be foes; they ought to be allies. The 
rumor of a treaty, or understanding, between 
them as to their colonial designs may well 
be true. Naturally the United States and 
Japan would be in sympathy with such an 
alliance, and the combination of the two, 
much more of the four, might assure the 
peace of the world. 


.... With this month the “Jim Crow”’ car 
becomes for the first time imperative on the 
railroads of South Carolina. The object of 
the law is not simply to keep the races sep- 
arate, but to humiliate the negro, no matter 
how intelligent, cultivated or wealthy he may 
be. Such laws now disgrace most of the 
Southern States. 


....Germany and England agreed over 
all their differences in Africa; Russia and 
England agreed on the Chinese question— 
such is the pleasant news that comes to us, 
following the Czar’s plea for peace. It looks 
as if Labor Day had been ‘‘orbed in a rain- 
bow.”’ : 


....The new Congregational House in 
Boston, and the Unitarian building now 
look at each other across the street, with 
much Jess of the Church militant in their as- 
pect than would have been the case in the 
days of Dr. Codman and Dr. Channing. 


.... The naval reserves are coming home 
in good health and spirits, no sickness among 
them; and Secretary Long writes no letters 
of explanation and defense, because his de- 
partment needs no exculpation. 
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EVANGELICAL FORCES IN SYRIA 
AND PALESTINE. 
BY PROF, SAMUEL IVES CURTISS, D.D. 


THE possession of Syria and Palestine by 
peaceable means still engages at least two 
great Powers, France and Russia, and is the 
dream of the Jew#sh party known as the Zion- 
ists. The hope which animates the Zionists 
is partly religious and partly political. Indeed, 
it is along the line of Old Testament teaching 
and Old Testament prophecy as interpreted by 
oppressed Judaism. But France and Russia 
seem to use religion fur political ends. Do the 
Maronites need a church which the natives 
cannot provide? French gold flows freely into 
the country. The most commanding sites in 
Lebanon and other parts of Syria and Pales- 
tine are crowned by Maronite or French Cath- 
lic institutions. Education, whether collegiate 
or that of the primary school, following in the 
wake of Protestant institutions, and seeking 
to parallel and displace them, furnishes free 
instruction and, as if this were not enough, 
free text-books. Other inducements are held 
A sumptuous press, which 


when necessary. 
has every appliance for printing and binding, 
attempts to eclipse the American press by 
its beautiful typographical productions, which 
are issued regardless of expense, while a line 


of classical Arabic literature, which the 
American press has been importuned to publish 
and* which has been rejected, because con- 
trary to the spirit of Christianity, is freely 
issued by the Jesuit press. It is French gold 
which sustains Jesuits and other French 
Catholics, and Maronites in their endeavors, 
not primarily for the sake of religion, but for 
the sake of French political ambition, which is 
now endeavoring to regain by peaceable means 
what it failed to secure by inciting the mas- 
sacres of 1860. No foreign people are nearer 
the ideals and desires of non-Mohammedans 
of Northern Syriathan the French. But this 
work of subsidization leaves the people where 
they are and simply strengthens in them the 
terrible vices of cupidity and cringing depend- 
ence. 

What means the Russian occupation of the 
country, from one end to the other, by hos- 
pices, open to pilgrims and travelers during a 
brief season of the year for a nominal sum? 
What is the meaning of Greek schools, where 
instruction is given in Russian and the sub- 


sidization of the Greek Church, if not in the 
line of political aims of Russia in Syria and 
the Holy Land? 

Neither France nor Russia, whether work- 
ing directly through the emissaries of the 
Greek or Latin Churches, or through the na- 
tive churches, is quickening the moral sense of 
the people or placing before them higher 
ideals. Corrupt forms of Christian faith have 
a tremendous hold on the Syrians, because 
they appeal constantly to their self-interest, 
and are in harmony with the most ancient Semi- 
tic ideas still regnant to-day. 

A nominal Christian commits a murder, or is 
guilty of some other gross crime. His relig- 
ious connection makes him inal] respects the 
member of aclan. Abhorrence of his act and 
a desire for righteous retribution has no place 
among his coreligionists, or fellpw-clansmen. 
Here is one belonging to the same party in 
trouble. The powerful ecclesiastical machin- 
ery, which has numerous ramifications, and 
which has the ear of the pasha,is invoked, and 
the guilty man goes free. What has the Prot- 
estant to expect who leaves any one of the non- 
evangelical bodies at the bidding of con- 
science? Simply that if he has a case at law, 
tho clearly in the right, he must fail to secure 
justice for lack of proper influence and must 
suffer the loss of civil rights. Now when 
money and political influence, the most potent 
factors in the Orient, are at the command of 
the Latin, the Greek and the Maronite 
Churches, is it any wonder that the progress 
of Protestantism isslow? Especially when we 
consider that these non-evangelical Christian 
religions have vastly greater numbers, and 
almost unlimited financial resources? What 
can Protestantism do? It represents no po- 
litical aspirations, either American or English. 
It has limited resources. It is working directly 
counter to the low moral ideals of centuries. 
Through the regenerating power of the Gospel 
it is seeking, not to win a country for an 


. English-speaking people, but to make men, 


women and children new creatures in Christ. 
The Conference of Christian Workers at 
Brummana, which is perhaps the most beauti- 
ful summer resort in Lebanon, about nine miles 
from Beirfit, furnished a surprising and an in- 
spiring exhibition.of the Protestant forces: at 
work in Syria and Palestine to one not familiar 
with the religious condition of the country. 
There are so many religious freaks in and 
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about Jerusalem, of which the ordinary trav- 
eler hears, that he is not likely to inquire as-to 
the evangelical forces that are at work. But 
it is safeto say that in no foreign country, nor 
in any mission field are there abler, wiser or 
more consecrated Christian workers than in 
Syria and Palestine. The Conference was a 
demonstration not only of the existence and 
character of the force, but also of the harmo- 
nious blending in thought, feeling and desire 
of the different missionary societies represent- 
ed. In allthe numerous sessions of the Con- 
ference, not a discordant note was sounded. 
Each day furnished evidence of a real, if not 
of a formal or outward federation of all the 
leading Protestant forces for the Lord’s work 
in Syria and Palestine. 

There was an enrolment of one hundred and 
sixty-six persons in attendance, representing 
atleast adozen denominations, including mis- 
sionaries of the American Board. Of these 
Miss Shattuck, of Urfa, was the center of love 
and sympathy. There was also the Egypt 
Mission Band in attendance, consisting of 
seven young men from Belfast, who have been 
called to a particular. branch of work in Egypt, 
made possible through the English occupation, 
by remarkable religious experiences, and who 
rely on God’s promises and God’s people for 
support. The Egyptian missionaries were 
kept at home by a meeting of their Presbytery. 
But the significance of this Conference was for 
Syria and Palestine. 

The two main forces in this country belong 
to the Church of England and to the Presby- 
terian order. No better evidence could be 
supplied of the evangelical character of the 
work done by our English brothers and sisters 
than was offered by this Conference. They 
were daily speaking of regeneration, and of 
those characteristics which we expect to find 
in living Christians. 

The Presbyterian Mission has had a noble 
history, altho its work rests on essentially 
Congregational foundations, laid by the Amer- 
ican Board more than seventy-five years ago. 

All classes in Syria and Palestine are now 
reached by the Gospel, altho details may not 
be given. 
rights and the great dangers sometimes in- 
curred, the profession of evangelical Chris- 
tianity would be by hundreds, rather than by 
units as at present. Even among the Jews a 
solid work is being done. There are many 
genuine converts, known to those who have 
lived in the country for years. 

The means used in the evangelization of 
Syria and Palestine by different societies and 
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enterprises are: evangelistic, publishing, edu- 
cational, medical and industrial. 

Syria and Palestine present a particularly 
difficult field for evangelistic work. Street 
preaching is prohibited by law, and as halls 
and theaters cannot be secured for the purpose 
the missionary is much hampered in evangelis- 
tic efforts. But nevertheless there is a feeling 
that more should be attempted on evangelistic 
lines. 

The development of self-supporting churches 
has been rendered impossible thus far by the 
feeling of dependence natural to the people, 
and fostered by non-evangelical Christian sects. 
The American Presbyterians, with Beirfit as a 
center, report 2,300 church-members, only one 
self-supporting church, and that is now seek- 
ing aid in America. Self-support must come 
from the development of a consecrated, gifted, 
native ministry directly responsible to the 
churches and supported bythem. Their seem- 
ingly necessary subservience to the Board, 
through the missionaries as its employés, does 
not command or develop the best gifts in the 
Syrian ministry. This is not written as a crit- 
icism, for conditions are not easily changed, 
but rather as a statement of that which seems 
to be a fact. The Church of England, whose 
bishop resides in Jerusalem, has about 1,000 
members. Besides, there are the Irish Pres- 
byterian Church, with headquarters at Damas- 
cus, with 160 members; the Free Church of Scot- 
land, 54 members; the Friends, 36 members, 
and the Lutherans in Beirfit 150 members, 
making a total of 4,700 native Protestant 
church-members in Syria and Palestine, ac- 
cording to such imperfect statistics as could be 
gathered at the Conference. 

The educational work, from the necessities of 
the case, has received the most emphasis of any 
department. The British Syrian Mission, com- 
posed of ladies who are members of the Church 
of England, isdoing a wonderful work through 
its fifty-two schools, and 3,947 scholars from 
ninety communities. The training of the mind 
is made subsidiary to the formation of Christ 
in the heart. The children, through their 
hymns and Bible stories, become effective mis- 
sionaries. One can but admire the strength of 
character, the love and devotion manifested 
by our English sisters in this work. The su- 
perintendent, Miss Caroline Thompson, is 
seeking toimpress herown yearning for the 
conversion of the scholars on all the teachers. 
The Presbyterian Board has 6,391 scholars in 
its schools of all grades; the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, 3,000; the Friends of Brum- 


mana, who most hospitably entertained the 
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Conference, 1,005; the Irish Presbyterian 
Church, goo; the Free Church of Sctlaad, 420; 
Church of Scotland Mission to the Jews, 350; 
Lutherans, 260. There are also independent 
schools, sustained by voluntary contributions 
and by teachers living in whole or in part on 
their own means. Among these is Miss Jessie 
Taylor’s orphanage for Moslem and Druse girls 
at Beirfit, with an attendance of 186; the Tab- 
itha Mission at Jaffa, with 210 scholars; the 
Female Education Society, with 62 scholars, 
making in all 16,521. Atthe same time remem- 
ber there are many scholars not here enumer- 
ated. 

The work of the American press is conspicu- 
ously evangelical. Through its publication of 
the Arabic Bible, in whole and in part, and its 
issue of tracts and religious books in Arabic 
it is a powerful auxiliary, not only for all 
evangelical Christians, laboring in Syria and 
Palestine, but also wherever the Arabic lan- 
guage is spoken. " 

Medical missions, so greatly in favor in these 
more recent years, form an important part of 
the work represented by thedifferent societies 
at the Conference. The staff of physicians and 
surgeons at the Syrian Protestant College is 
famous for some of its members throughout 
Syria. Itis said that when one of them was 
dangerously ill prayer was offered for him not 
only in Protestant but also in other churches 
of Beirfit and in the mosques. There are med- 
ical missions in connection with all the larger 
missions in this country. Hundreds of com- 
munities are reached, and tens of thousands of 
patients are treated annually. 


Industrial mission schools were ably pre-. 


sented by Dr. Ford, of Sidon. His school 
teaches masonry, carpentry, shoemaking and 
tailoring. An agricultural department is to be 
added. It has proved to be very nearly self- 
supporting. It is found that such training 
tends to remove some of the greatest obstacles 
in native character with which missionaries 
have tocontend. There can be no doubt that 
industrial training will soon win a permanent 
place among the missionary societies. 

A most beneficent branch of missionary work 
is to be started by'Dr. Theophilus Waldemeier, 
famous as one of the fifteen captives who cost 
the British Government in the war with Abys- 
sinia for their release fifteen million pounds. 
He is soon to establish homes for the insane, 
who are bound in chains to rocks and put in 
caves, 

An account of the proceedings and the pa- 
pers which were read at the Conference will be 
issued in two or three months, under the super- 
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vision of the committee of arrangements, of 
which the Rev. Henry Jessup, D.D., of Bei- 
rit, is chairman. 


BrumMana, Syria. 





THE REFORMED CHURCHES OF 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


BY PROF, HENRY E, DOSKER, D.D. 


THE cry of the day is for union, and justly 
so. Whatever is not vitally heterogeneous 
ought to be united. In many quarters the walls 
of partition are so flimsy and ill constructed 
that apparently only competent leadership is 
lacking of the hosts of warm-hearted believers, 
to sweep them out of existence. A notable ex- 
ample: of this condition of affairs is the Re- 
formed Church of South Africa. 

We gave a brief outline, some weeks ago, of 
the Synod of the ‘‘ Dutch Reformed Church of 
Cape Colony.” 

But besides we have in South Africa—‘‘ the 
Church of South Africa,’’ ‘‘the Presbyterian 
Church of Basutoland,’ ‘tthe Dutch Re- 
formed Church of Orange Free State,’’ ‘‘ the 
Holland Protestant Reformed Church of South 
Africa.” All these belong to the Presbyterian 
and Reformed Alliance. But besides these I 
think there are others. There is in existence, 
if I mistake not, a ‘‘ Christian Reformed 
Church of South Africa.’”’ There is a ‘ Re- 
formed Church of Cape Colony,” alsoa ‘‘ Re- 
formed Church under the Cross’’ at Stryden- 
burg, and perhaps others. All these hold to 
the Reformed faith and are evangelical to the 
core, with perhaps a few individual exceptions. 
Why should they fritter away their life in isola- 
ted and necessarily limited efforts when a 
whole continent lies before them, like the har- 
vest before the reaper,if they had but sufficient 
grace to forget what divides and to emphasize 
what unites them? As it is they are lame at 
home and lame abroad, and the great work of 
African missions passes into other hands. 

One of the smaller and practically unknown 
Reformed Churches, ‘“‘ the Reformed Church 
of Cape Colony,” held its General Synod. at 
Middelburg, Cape Colony, January 31st-Feb- 
ruary 3d, of this year. The whole denomina- 
tion numbers only thirteen churches, and its 
Synod consists of six preachers, twenty-one 
elders and two deacons. The latter had no 
place or rights in this body (according to gen- 
eral Reformed practices), and the laity evident- 
ly has no cause to complain of its representa- 
tion. : 

They complain of the great dearth of minis- 
ters, and are endeavoring to remedy this defect 
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by heroic efforts at ministerial education. 
Here again the sectarian spirit plays its part. 
lf the Transvaal and Cape Colony would co- 
operate they might accomplish something in 
training their ministry; their division is para- 
lyzing. 

At this Synod a committee appeared from 
the ‘‘ Church under the Cross at Strydenburg.” 
These people seceded from the Dutch Re- 
formed Church of Cape Colony, and the latter 
body had sent a commission to heal the breach; 
but as usual the conference had aggravated 
rather than ameliorated existing troubles. 
They felt themselves attracted to the ‘* Re- 
formed Church of Cape Colony.’’ They believe 
in the same doctrine, hold with the others to 
the ‘‘Church order of Dordt,’’ ‘‘ modified ac- 
cording to the conditions of a new country and 
the demands of the times,’’ and are therefore 
vitally one with said body. But the latter are 
out-and-out Psalm-singers, and the ‘‘ Church 
under the Cross’’ wants to sing hymns as well. 

The Synod thereupon resolved on _co-opera- 
tion with the brethren, and on aid, to be ex- 
tended to them as their needs may warrant. 
The matter of their recognition, as an ecclesi- 
astical body, was referred to the Synod of the 
‘*Reformed Church in South Africa,’’ which 
represents these smaller Reformed Churches 
collectively. It is evident that this whole 
matter of the Reformed Churches in South 
Africa is very much mixed up. What they 
need yonder is an organizing talent, of un- 
common range and power, who shall rejuve- 
nate the churches of South Africa and make 
plain to them their glorious duties and priv- 
ileges, from which they deprive themselves by 
their needlessly divided life. 

Whoever has a vital share in the salvation 
of the great African continent builds for the 
twentieth century; and no church has an open 
door like the churches of South Africa. 

West Tueot. Sem. (R.C.A.), HoLLanp, Micx. 





THE Norwegian Augustana Theological 
Seminary, which has been connected with the 
- Augustana College, at Canton, S. D., now 
forms a part of the United Norwegian Luther- 
an Church Seminary at Minneapolis. 


....It has been somewhat amusing and pos- 
sibly embarrassing to Commodore Philip to 
find himself converted as many times as he has 
been reported to be. Dr. Kerr B. Tupper not 
long ago was reported as having witnessed his 
conversion, whereas it was well known that he 
had been a member of a Congregational church 
in Massachusetts fora number of years. It 
now appears that it was not Commodore Philip 
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at all, but Captain Kelton, of the ‘‘San Fran- 
cisco,” whom Dr. Tupper had in mind. 


....The Australian Catholics are to have a 
congress on much the same lines as the Con- 
gress heldin Fribourg, Switzerland, and other 
Continental cities. They hope to draw dis- 
tinguished Catholics from the United States 
and other countries to take part in the exer- 
cises, and the subjects under discussion are to 
be those affecting the deepest interests of the . 
Church. It is expected that the congress, 
which is to be held inthe spring of tgoo, will 
coincide with the completion of St. Mary’s 
Cathedral in Sydney. 

....The Russian Church is evidently bent 
upon carrying on its work among the Nesto- 
rians. A number of clerical agents, it has 
been said, have been sent from the Caucasian 
provinces into Northern Persia and Kurdistan 
to secure the allegiance to the Holy Synod of 
leading members of the Nestorian Church. 
This involves an interference on their behalf 
in securing protection from the depredations 
of the Kurds on the one hand, and the malad- 
ministration of the Shah’s Government; and it 
is felt will inevitably 1esult in the absorption 
of the old Nestorian Church. 


.--.In accordance with the preceding article 
on the situation in South Africa, it is noted that 
the federation movement has since the article 
was written reached that section. The first 
council inthe Transvaal, including the Baptist, 
Congregational, Dutch Reformed, Presbyteri- 
an and Wesleyan churches of the district, has 
been formed at Johannesburg. There has been 
an exchange of pulpits followed by a week of 
devotional meetings and a communion service. 
A similar council has been formed at Port 
Elizabeth, and great interest is being manifest- 
ed in the movement in Cape Colony. 


....Wilfred Woodruff, the President of the 
Mormon Church, died last week at San Fran- 
cisco, whither he had gone to seek rest and 
recuperation. President Woodruff was ninety- 
one years old, but did not show his age, his 
face being young, and he constantly manifest- 
ing strength and ability for much work. The 
tuneral takes place this week, and will be an 
event of great pomp and ceremony. There is 
some question as to his successor. Ordinarily 
the President of the Quorum of Apostles suc- 
ceeds to the presidency of the Church, and in 
that case Lorenzo Snow would have the honor. 
It is said, however, that very possibly George 
Q. Cannon, who has been the virtual head of 
the Church for years, will be chosen in his 
place. Mr. Woodruff was ordained to the 
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priesthood in the Mormon Church in 1833, and 
in 1887 succeeded John Taylor as President of 
the Church. 


.... The Home Missionary Society and Sun- 
day-School and Publishing Society of the Con- 
gregational Church have united in an Alaska 
mission, and the Rev. Loyal L. Wirt has gone 
to the country as their missionary. He found 
a field on Douglas Island, near Juneau, where 
there is a large quartz-mine, and established a 
work there which seems to be progressing very 
favorably. The Presbyterian Mission has 
made an arrangement with the Canadian Pres- 
byterians, dividing the work between them, so 
that each shall carry on its work within its 
own distinctive territory. All report most ex- 
cellent results, and indications of success for 
the future. 


....Among the various curios collected by 
the American Bible Society are a number of 
things taken in barter for Bibles sold in vari- 
ous countries. There is a wooden spoon from 
Bitlis, in Turkey, a piece of embroidery from 
Armenia, a crucifix and some rosaries from 
Mexico. The Rev. S. M. Zwemer received in 
exchange for a Bible from an Arab, some time 
ago, a small bronze figure of an Arabian horse 
which came from a tomb in Yemen, and is sup- 
posed to have been worshiped as an idol be- 
fore the days of Mohammed. This finds a 
place on the Bible Society’s shelves alongside 
of a Mexican machete. Sometimes the Society 
receives only the proceeds of sales of chickens, 
eggs, cocoanut-oil and other supplies; but it 
has, as stated in the Bible Society Record, al- 
ways been the custom of the Society to take 
whatever steps were necessary to secure the 
distribution of the Bible, care being taken 
rather that the people should give what was of 
value to them than to the Bible Society. 


.... The corner-stone of St. Ann’s Church for 
deaf-mutes was laid in this city by Dr. Gallau- 
det ashort time since. The church is to be a 
chapel of St. Matthew’s and to be supported by 
the consolidated parishes, and has a fine loca- 
tion in the upper part of the city. The church, 
itis hoped,will be completed by November ist, 
and will be under the charge.of Dr. Gallaudet, 
who has devoted his entire life tothe service of 
these unfortunates. In this connection we note 
that the Rev. A. W. Mann, General Mission- 
ary of the Midwestern Mission to Deaf-Mutes, 
raises the question whether the cause of Chris- 
tian unity has not some special relation to deaf- 
mutes. Ata recent conference of church 
workers among that class, at Columbus, O., 
a series of resolutions were presented urging 


that the denominational divisions be not ex- 
tended to inciude this class of people, and that 
specially in view of their small numbers and 
their peculiar situation, and asking whether 
their peculiar circumstances do not indicate a 
special need for obliteration of the lines sepa- 
rating the different sections of the Church. 


....At the recent meeting of the Congrega- 
tional National Council at Portland, Ore., 
several of the citizens were so much impressed 
by the manifestation of fraternity on the part 
of the representative of the English churches 
and the delegates of the American churches 
that they proposed an exchange of national 
flags as a mark of the international good feel- 
ing. Accordingly, two beautiful silk flags were 
manufactured for the occasion, and in the 
name of the American churches Dr. Amory H. 
Bradford, of Montclair, was to present the 
Stars and Stripes to Dr. Mackennal, the Eng- 
lish delegate, while the latter was to return 
the compliment by presenting Dr. Bradford 
withthe Union Jack. Dr. Mackennal’s unex- 
pected early departure from the Council pre- 
vented the carrying out of the original plan; 
but after the Council the flags were placed in 
Dr. Bradford’s hands, and the American flag 
was forwarded by him to Dr. Mackennel, who 
acknowledged the. receipt of it in a letter ex- 
pressing his cordial thanks and his recognition 
of the great importance of mutual confidence 
and understanding between the two nations. 


....lt appears that there is to be a new re- 
vision of the Index or catalog of prohibited 
books of the Roman Catholic Church. A spe- 
cial committee under the charge of a cardinal 
prefect is at work at the matter, and much in- 
terest is feltin the result. The movement is 
especially pressing inGermany, and is stated 
to be occasioned by the fact that a number of 
Catholic writers whose general tone and tem- 
perare invariably Catholic, altho occasional 
errors may have crept into their work, are 
claimed by Protestants as identified with the 
Protestant Reformation. Among these is the 
famous Gailer von Kaisersberg, whose attack 
on the corrupt morals and manners of the 
clergy and monks of his age led to the assump- 
tion by Protestants that he belonged to them 
and was really a precursor of the Reformation. 
One of the interesting developments in con- 


nection with it isa tendency to readmit into 
the ranks of good Catholic authors several 
writers who have opposed the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception; and it gives rise in 
some of the journals to a query whether a simi- 
lar absolution will be extended after a time to 
those who are now in the Index for attacking 
the dogma of the Pope’s infallibility. 
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BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


PRoFEssoR KAUTZSCH, of the University of 
Halle, when officially inducted into the posi- 
tion of Rector Magnificus of that institution re- 
cently, delivered an addyess on the subject of 
the race characteristics of the Semitic peoples 
in their relations to art, to science, to state- 
craft and to religion. The address is pub- 
lished in the Akademische Blatter, and the 
theses defended by the learned author are of 
characteristic significance for the proper un- 
derstanding not only of [srcel’s national pecu- 
liarities, but also of the bearings of these on 
Oriental and biblical history in general. The 
connection of Kautzsch’s views with the gen- 
eral trend and tendency of modern Old Testa- 
ment criticism is apparent almost at a glance. 
In some respects the views presented are 
greatly akin to those maintained by Stade in 
his ‘* Geschichte Israels.”” The leading proposi- 
tions of the Rector-address are these: 

1. Genuine Semitism does not possess the 

natural gift of art cultivation as far as the 
plastic arts are concerned. Everything of a 


grand character that has been accomplished 
among the Semitic peoples in the domain of 
architecture has either been learned from non- 
Semitic peoples and foreigners; or, as in the 


case of the temple of Solomon, it is ‘not to be 
regarded as the product of a purely Semitic 
tribe, but rather the work of a people in whom 
there existed already a strong mixture of 
Semitic and Indo-European blood. Inthesame 
way the Semitic soil has not produced an epic 
poem nor a drama. On the other hand, the 
Semite does not lack the ability to produce 
lyrical poetry, music, or practice the art of 
theatrical exhibition, in which cases, however, 
the main object is the prominence given to the 


producing subject. 
2. In the department of science, the Semitic 


peoples lack entirely the gift for strictly sci-. 


entific historical research, and in the depart- 
ment of philosophy they have no gift for meta- 
physics. Here, too, the Semitic mind con- 
strues everything subjectively, and lays special 
stress on the religious motive. 

3. The Semite has at all times shown an in- 
ability at State construction on a larger scale. 
For the Semite the State is a matter of busi- 
ness. The Semitic peoples unite themselves 
into a body politic for selt-benefit, and submit 
toa king, in order thereby to gain advantages 
from subdued neighboring races. It kas oc- 
curred to Semitic history that at the end of 
each year every member of a political commu- 
nity obtained his portion of the income which 
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the nation had received from tributary peoples. 
The natural impulse to have all the peoples 
of a nation speak the same language and to be 
consolidated into one body, which is so char- 
acteristic of the ideals of the Indo-Europeans, 
is entirely unknown to the Semites. Just as 
little do they understand that a Government 
should issue money and not only take it; that 
it is the duty of the State to care for the means 
and mediums of commerce, and for national 
prosperity in general. If some of these nat- 
ural peculiarities of the Semitic peoples do 
not appear on the surface at present, the rea- 
son is to be found in the fact that the Israelites 
of the present day have adopted so much of the 
Indo-European spirit as to make it possible for 
both to dwell together harmoniously. 

4. The subjective fundamental characteris- 
tic of the Semitic peoples is alsothe natural soil 
out of which monotheism sprang, a religious 
System that makes the greatest demands on 
the participation of the subject. Itis an actof 
the wisdom of God that he created this people, 
gifted in so unique a manner,and out of the 
chosen race caused his revelation in Chris- 
tianity to come forth. 

....It is rather noteworthy that the task of 
conducting the biblical criticism of Germany 
into more conservative channels has been un- 
dertaken not by theologians but by philolo- 
gians and laymen. Probably the chief antago- 
nists of the Wellhausen scheme of Old Testa- 
ment criticism among the German university 
men are Hommel, of Munich, and Blass, of 
Halle. Klostermann, of Kiel, it is true, has 
also antagonized the newer school; but he 
seems to differ from its teachings, not in prin- 
ciple but only in degree. The opposition of 
Hommel and Blass is, however, largely that 
of principle, as is evidenced anew by articles 
from their pens which appear in the last issue 
of the Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, No. 7, h.a. 
That of Blass is entitled ‘* Philologische Mitar- 
beit am Neuen Testament,’’ and draws attention 
to a number of-recent contributions by philo- 
logians to the researches of the New Testa- 
ment. The specific object of the article is a 
demonstration of the fact that such researches 
will only emphasize the sui-generis element in 
the thought of the New Testament writers. 
Hommel continues his inscriptional ‘* Glossen”’ 
on Genesis and the Prophets, and aims chiefly 
to demonstrate the early antiquity of some of 
the highest ideas of Israel’s religion in the 
light of hoary aged inscriptions. He takes 
the critics sharply to task on account of their 
subjective methods and appeals to archeology 
in confirmation of his conservative views. The 
article is largely polemical, especially in refer- 
ence to the proper method demanded by scien- 


tific research for the solution of the Old Testa- 
ment problem. 








FINANCIAL. 


RESUMPTiON OF FOREIGN IN- 
VESTMENTS. 

THE best-informed bankers and brokers 
in Wall Street testify that in the last few 
weeks there has been more genuine Eu- 
ropean buying of American securities than 
in several years. This means that foreign 
capital has. regained confidence not only in 
the promise of prosperity to American inter- 
ests, but in the stability of our currency sys- 
tem. There have been times. in the past 
when the English or German man of money 
would have freely admitted that the outlook 
favored good earning power on American 
railroads or in the industrial fields of the 
United States; but he would, at the same 
time, have told you that he preferred to 
lose the chance of a temporarily profitable 
investment rather than to take the risk of a 
possible return to him of his principle in 
depreciated circulating medium. To find 
this class of capitalists again investing 
their surplus money in property in the 
United States isto discover a change of for- 
eign opinion flattering to us, for it implies a 
belief that our trade position in the world 
assures safety to our money issues, and that 
home sentiment has permanently crystallized 
around a policy of meeting our obligations 
in the standard money of the world—gold. 

Even more than this is implied by the in- 
flux of European purchases of American se- 
curities. It signifies a belief that peace is to 
be long established. The acute phase which, 
it was once imagined, had been reached in 
our controversy with Great Britain over the 
question of the boundaries of our sister 
Republic, Venezuela, caused temporarily 
enormous damage to home interests by the 
wholesale selling out of American securities 
held by English investors when. President 
Cleveland’s message on this matter was sent 
to Congresson December 17th, 1895. Since 
that time, until this summer was reached, 
Great Britain has been a steady seller of 
what American securities it held. Now the 
situation is completely changed. The Vene- 
zuela and other disputes have been adjusted 


or put in-the way of settlement. The.gen- 
erous but at the same time far-sighted policy 
adopted by British statesmen when our con- 
troversy with Spain reached the point assur- 
ing war, has sealed an alliance between this 
and its mother country which is almost as 
strong as it could be were formal treaties 
entered into. We haveclasped hands across 
the sea and, as a consequence, when British 
capital enters the United States it feels that 
it is coming into friendly ground. War 
scares, as regards the great Republic of the 
Western Hemisphere and the Republican 
Monarchy of the Old World, are not reason- 
ably within future possibility, 

But it is not alone British capital which is 
seeking to share in the prosperity now dawn- 
ing upon this continent. German capital 
is buying our stocks and bonds. It has, in 
fact, been a holder of them through the 
period when London was lukewarm or hos- 
tile. The instinct of thrift so pronounced in 
the German character has kept much of 
the Vaterland money in investments here 
through all political vicissitudes. These 
investments are increasing. We found too 
many indications of German hostility to the 
position of the United States in its war with 
Spain to permit us to ignore it outside of a 
dinner of diplomats or the politeness of .in- 
tercourse at a foreign court. Yet this was 
not more deeply deplored anywhere than in 
banking circles of the United States where 
German-born men were prominent. It is 
probably to their influence, as much as to 
any other, that finally sentiment in the 
Kaiser’s Empire was brought to see the 
righteousness of our cause and the beneficial 
world-results that will flow from the substi- 
tution of American for Spanish domination 
in the fertile islands of the Caribbean Sea, 
or, if destiny so wills it, in the Philippines. 

The prosperity of the United States is in- 
timately connected with the results which 
may flow from the strong cry of the Russian 
Czar to his fellow-rulers in Europe to lay 
aside the sword and lift military burdens 
from their peoples. The peace note of the 
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Emperor Nicholas came at a time when the 
smooth machinery of our finances might have 
been seriously deranged by a collision be- 
tween Russiaand Great Britain over the Chi- 
nese question. Even if the Czar fails to bring 
about a general European disarmament, his 


step certainly assures peace in the Old World 


foralong time. This means the exclusion 
of those terrible monetary disorders which 
inevitably attend a clash of arms between 
two great Powers covering a wide area of 
conflict. As a sequel we shall have the 
maintenance of conditions facilitating the 
development of commerceand industry. The 
United States is to-day happily in the po- 
sition where it will reap about the maximum 
benefit from the devotion of the nations 
of the world to the arts of peace and inter- 
change of commodities or their representa- 
tives. The permanence of ease in money 
rates is of high importance to maintenance 
of values of securities based onthe necessity 
of capital to accept a small return on its in- 
vestment. The outlook now appears to 
promise an influx of gold from Europe to 
settle a long-deferred trade balance, and the 
placing of European capital again in Ameri- 
can securities means, for the time being at 
least, an increase in the indebtedness of the 
Old World to this country. 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


.... The gold reserve in the United States 
Treasury on the 2d inst. reached the highest 
point in its history, with a total reserve of 
$219, 320, 372. 

...- Those of our readers who are seeking 
safe and profitable inyestments would do 
well to read the advertisement, in this issue 
of THE INDEPENDENT, of Messrs. Spencer 
Trask & Company, of 27 Pine Street, and 
address them for their descriptive lists. 


....An American and British Company 
have been engaged since April in building a 
railway line in Alaska, running from Skagway 
to Fort Selkirk. On the nineteenth of Au- 
gust twelve miles had been completed and 


put in operation. The gage is three feet, 
and the weight of the rails is 56 pounds per 
yard. 

.... From estimates made by the Washing- 
ton authori ies the day following that on 
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which the peace protocol was signed, it 
seems that the cost of the war up to that time 
had been $150,000,000, of which $98,000,000 
had been actually paid out of the Treasury. 
The total amount charged to the navy 
was about one-half of that charged to the 
army. 


.... Receipts of California oranges this 
season have been remarkably heavy. At last 
accounts 14,650 carloads had been shipped 
from that State this season. Last year there 
were about 7,200 carloads for the whole sea- 
son. The coming crop is estimated at from 
14,000 to 17,000 carloads, which would about 
equal the last record year for Florida cr- 
anges. 


.e--The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on the 2d inst. decided that in the mat- 
ter of the passenger rate disturbance of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, that road was not 
entitled to the differential contended for. 
The American Railroad lines and the Cana- 
dian Pacific had been engaged six months or 
more in a war of rates disastrous to all par- 
ties. As showing the cutting which was re- 
sorted to we may mention that the Canadian 
Pacific reduced the first-class fare from Bos- 
ton to Seattle from $71.75 to $35. 


.... Statistics of the railways of the United 
States for the year ending June 30th, 1897, 
have lately been completed. They show 
that the total railway mileage in the United 
States at that date was 184,428 miles, an in- 
crease of about 0.9% for the year. The num- 
ber of locomotives in service was 35,986. 
489,445,198 passengers were carried, a de- 
crease of over 22,000,000 as compared with 
the previous year. The gross earnings were 
$1,122,089,773; this is a decrease in gross 
earnings of more than $28,000,000. The 
estimate of casualties shows that one passen- 
ger was injured for every 175,115 carried, 
and out of every 2,204,708 carried that one 
passenger was killed. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The New York Central and Hudson 
River R.R. has declared a quarterly dividend 
of 1%, payable October 15th. 

The coupons of the United Traction and 
Electric Co., due September ist, are paid on 
presentation at the Central Trust Co. 





INSURANCE. 


-WARRANTY IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE American Mutual Accident Associa- 
tion issued. to one Ketchum a policy upon an 
application which made the customary state- 
ments and warranties as to bodily infirmities 
and previous diseases and injuries, namely, 
that there had been none and the applicant 
was physically sound. He svffered in con- 
sequence of a heavy fall; the policy was put 
in suit, and in defense the Association proved 
that the man had suffer:d from sunstroke 
twice and had been partially paralyzed long 
before applying for the insurance, The 
plaintiff sought to meet this by claiming that 
altho this was true the agent who took the 
application knew it as well as anybody, and 
that as he was the Association which he rep- 
resented the policy must be deemed good 
notwithstanding, since the Association had 
(in legal effect) issued it with full knowledge 
of the facts. But the trial court did not take 


this view of it, and declared the policy void 


for misrepresentation; the Michigan Su- 
preme Court sustained the decision, saying: 

‘‘The courts have never said and never will 
say that the company is bound by statements 
made in an application when not only the agent 
but the assured knows that they are untrue 
and calculated to deceive, and when the appli- 
cation is to be forwarded to the company as the 
basis of its action. So to hold would be to put 
companies completely at the mercy of dishon- 
est and unscrupulous agents.”’ 

A man might obtain a policy by the most 
deliberate falsification of material facts about 
his family record and his own physical con- 
dition in the past, and yet he might die by 
some accident which would have happened 
just the same had he been the finest risk 
ever known. Whether the accident to 
Ketchum was induced or assisted by his un- 
favorable physical condition does not appear 
from the facts stated, but the policy was 
plainly based upon fraudulent concealment, 
The Kansas Supreme Court recently held 
that ‘where the agent of an insurance com- 
pany who fills out an application for insur- 
ance is duly informed by the insured as to 


the facts and fails to state them in the ap- 
plication, or to state them correctly as given, 
the company will ordinarily be held to have 
waived them, and will be estopped to insist 
that the representations of the insured were 
untrue, or that there has been a breach of 
the warranty.’’ But in this case the appli- 
cant states the facts, and the agent does not 
state them correctly in the application or 
fails to include them at all, so that the re- 
missness is the agent’s only. This is cer- 
tainly different from a case of deliberate fal- 
sification by the applicants, even when the 
agent knows the facts but says nothing, pre- 
ferring to be a party to a fraud upon his 
company rather than lose his commission. 

A peculiar suit has just been begun in 
Philadelphia by the Northwestern Life In- 
surance Company of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
U.S. A., which has discovered misconduct 
in a policy-holder and therefore sues to have 
a $10,000 policy declared void and delivered 
to it for cancellation. The insured, and his 
wife and son, are made defendants. The 
complaint in the action recites that the ap- 
plicant made the customary statement that 
‘‘the applicant hereby declares and warrants 
that he does not now and will not practice 
any pernicious habit that obviously tends to 
shorten life, and that if any misrepresenta- 
tion or fraudulent or untrue answers or state- 
ments have been made, such agreement shall 
be null and void, and all moneys paid there- 
on shall be forfeited to the Association.’’ 
The company now alleges that he has grossly 
violated this agreement and is fast destroying 
himself by dissipated habits and immoral 
life. Life insurance contracts and the lite 
insurance system itself are founded on the 
assumption that each member will probably 
live out his natural ‘‘expectation,’’ notwith- 
standing it is certain that many will not. 
Granted, also, that the policy will become a 
claim in the end, it is of vital consequence 


‘to defer that end as long as the limit of life 


and the terms of the contract allow. Aman 
of vicious habits which tend inevitably to 
shorten life is therefore not knowingly taken 
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in; if, having started with good habits, he 
afterward takes up dangerous ones, he vio- 
lates a pledge, which is as truly in bad faith 
as to misstate past and present would be in 
falsehood. The action of the Northwestern 
is unusual; but as it must be assumed to be 
not debarred by the foolish ‘‘incontestability 
for any cause’’ why should not its demand 
be granted if it proves its case? 

Another interesting case is before the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court, brought by 
the administrator of an unmarried woman 
who kept a millinery store and died in con- 
sequence of a criminal operation. The man 
who performed this and the man reponsible 
for the condition which led to it escaped 
without arrest. The insurance company re- 
fused to pay, on the ground that death was 
caused by a violation of the law of the land, 
and therefore of the conditions of the policy, 
and some creditors who held the policy as 
security brought suit uponit. The company 
relied chiefly on the testimony of the physi- 
cian who attended the deceased, by whom 
the fact of the cause of death was to be 
shown. He died before the case came to 
trial, and the company could only offer his 
deposition. The trial judge excluded this, 
and the company therefore lost its case for 
want of proof; the Supreme Court has pro- 
nounced the exclusion an error, and has re- 
versed the decision, leaving the case in order 
for re-trial or settlement. 





THE ESSENCE OF IT. 


AT an annual meeting of the Commercial 
Union Insurance Company (British) the 
chairman remarked that catastrophes calling 
for loss payments must always be expected, 
for the attainment of the best average re- 
quires the business to be so widely carried 
‘*that any morning may bring a telegram or 
cablegram announcing a conflagration in 
some place or other.’’ To this we might add 
a remark concurring with his thought, that 
‘‘losses” do not mean the same in under- 
writing affairs and financial statements as in 
ordinary commercial parlance. It is true 
that every man in business, on a large scale 
or a small oneand no matter what its nature, 
knows well—unless he is a novice ur has an 
extraordinarily sanguine nature—that he will 
not wholly escape losses; there are so many 
ways and chances for these, that nobody 
quite escapes who lives honestly and not at 
the public expense. Occasional losses are a 
burden, to be borne with other burdens; but 
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business gets on by overcoming them and is 
in no wise helped by them. On the contra- 
ry, what we call ‘‘losses’’ in underwriting, 


for lack of a more exact term, are directly 
helpful to it—it depends upon them for ex- 
istence. The Commercial chairman, in the 
address just cited, states this positively, for 
he says that ‘‘our business is a business 
which is subjected to very great risk; in fact, 
it is by taking risk that we make our profits.” 

This sounds paradoxical, yet it is strictly 
true. For the essence ef insurance is simply 
this: a number of scattered people who 
never meet and, never becoming acquainted, 
not always speaking a common language 
even, put certain sums into a common pool 
for mutual insurance. Some one is neces- 
sary to do the business, and that necessary 
some one is the corporate entity known (and 
misunderstood and denounced) as ‘‘thecom- 
pany.”- In the field of life insurance, the 
joint stock company required by law as a 
guarantor is only nominally so, the propor- 
tion of mutually owned assets to individually 
owned stock being sometimes as high asa 
thousand to one; in property insurance the 
corporation and its own assets are in larger 
proportion and of great importance; but even 
here they are a guarantor. The guarantor 
and all may be summarily extinguished; ef- 
facement of surplus and impairment of cap- 
ital has often occurred, and it is liable to 
occur again—the constant exposure to this 
possibility is a part of the ‘‘risk” by which 
the profits come. 

Does this seem at all vague yet? If prop- 
erty never burned, or was wrecked, or was 
destroyed except by the owners’ voluntary 
act, there would be no field for insurance on 
it. If the day of every man’s death were 
marked on him, the long-lived would see no 
need of insurance and the short-lived would 
find nobody to join them; so life insurance 
would be at anend. If fire extinguishment 
and prevention could go far enough, and 
sanitary science could only buttress life 
enough, there would be no more mutual 
burden-bearing. But there is no danger 
that improvement will ever destroy the in- 
surance field. The utmost to be done for 
human life is to lengthen its average, and 
thus to reduce the premiums in insuring it 
by lengthening the term of interest accumu- 
lation. The utmost in fire extinguishment 
is to make fires little and not big; in preven- 
tion, to make them less frequent. By either 
process, the waste—and therefore the cost 
of insurance—is reduced, but the necessity 
is not removed. 

In these observations there is nothing new. 
They may serve, however, to make the es- 
sence of it plainer to some minds, and to 
show further what a bad and unreasonable 
field insurance is for taxation. 
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PEBBLES. 


It is the things we are going to do that make 
life worth living.—Puck. 


....90ome people eat green apples and then sigh 
about their crosses.—Ram's . 


...e.When a man asks you what you think of 
him, fool him and give him your honest opinion. 
--Atchison Globe. 


....Always Worthy of Consideration.—/hey- 
‘‘Fader, how much moneysh is ‘a gonsiderable 
anager ?” His father: ‘‘Vuncendt or ofer.”’— 

UcR. 


.-Coaling stations—Stoke holes. 
Lightsome topic—Electricity. 
Warning notes—Protested drafts. 
—LExchange. 


.... The difference between General Garcia and 
Admiral Dewey is that one knocks off fighting to 
eat, and the other knocks off eating to fight.— 
Rochester Herald. 


....Lord de Liverus;: ‘‘When I tell you that I 
look upon your daughter as a pearl beyond 
price ’’— r. Bondstock (deprecatingly): ‘*Oh, 
come now! Aren’t you putting it a little 
strong?’ Lord de Liverus: *‘ Well, beyond my 
price, at any rate.— Zown Topics. 


.... The imagination of some small boys is worth 
having. The other night, when Mr. Wallypug 
was lying asleep on his library sofa and snoring 
away for dear life, Mrs. Wallypug remarked that 
she wished he would not snore so. “Pa ain’t 


snorin’,’’ said Tommy Wallypug; “he’s dreamin’ 
about a dorg, and that’s the pas, © carve oy 


‘arper’s Bazar. 


..As to Piracy.— 
This pirate, inclined to be subtle, 
Takes nothing of booty but whubtle 
Carry with ease ; 
And so, if you please, 
Every ship that he captures he’ll mess 
—LX. 


IrIsH BULLs. 


A farmer, called at one of the newspaper offices 
to have an advertisement inserted. He was in- 
formed that the charges were 6s. for the first in- 
sertion, and 2s. 6d. for the second. “ Faith, thin,” 
said he, ‘‘ I'll have it in the second toime.”’ 

“Ts it a son or a daughter your sister, Mrs. 
Healy, has got ?”’ asked a gentleman of one of 
his tenants, whom he met on the road. ‘The 
curse of the crows on me, but I don’t know wheth- 
er I’m an uncle or an aunt,’’ was the immediate 
reply.—Zxchange. 


....When I Played Golf.— 
When I played golf I learned to eat 
Some things I dared not eat before; 
I learned another tongue complete, 
I learned to lie about my score. 


When I played golf I learned to flirt— 
An opportunity most rare— 

And as I cameoed the dirt 
I picturesquely learned to swear. 


When I played golf I learned to steal 
The balls the other players lost; 
I learned to spend my all and feel 
’Twas wrong to stop and count the cost. 


When I played golf my great concern 
Was this—I say it to my shame— 
The only thing I did not learn’ ~ 
Was how to play the cussed game.—Z/e. 


‘II, a rider’s age; 12, a 


PEBBLES—PUZZLES 


PUZZLES. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE, 


For the best set of answers to this week’s puz- 
zles we will send “Literary Nuggets,” by William 
Mathews. 


HALF-SQUARE. 


1, Ariverof Wyoming; 2, a mythological youth; 
3, a town of England; 4,a feminine name; 5, a 
title; 6, a bone; 7, in colony. 

A. O. WELL. 


RIDDLE. 


Look hard for me in your own brain; 
The wisest one will look in vain, 
Yet hear me in the falling rain; 
I am not wild, but yet insane; 
Tho never ill, alwavs in pain; 
Bring no man loss, yet end his gain. 

L. P. FREEMAN. 


ADDITIONS. 


| eeiggge Toa prefix add fifty-nine, and make 
diffuse. Answer, Pro L-I-X. 

1. To six add one hundred, a beverage and a 
conjunction, and make a conqueror. 

2. To five hundred add the definitive article, six 
and five hundred more, and make an ancient 
singer. 

3. To a common article add six and fifty and 
make a useful implement. 

4. To one thousand add a letter from Egypt, and 
fifty, and nothing, and five hundred and one, and. 
nothing, and the United States and make musical. 

5. To fifty-one add a letter from Sweden, one 
hundred, nothing, fifty, a letter from Norway, 
and make a very famous man. | 

6. To one hundred add nothing, fifty, a letter 
from you, one thousand, a letter from the musical 
scale, one, and a common little article, and make 
something of which we are all proud. 

7. To six add fifty multiplied by two and the 
end of many lives, and make a small place. 

8. Toan exclamation add one hundred and a 
conjunction, and make a famous country. ; 
9. To one add a letter from Rome, another let- 
ter from Florence and ourselves, and make labori- 

ous. 

10. Toa parent add fifty and a unit, and make a 
magnificent residence. OROTHEA. 


An “AGED” PuzzLe. 


(EXAMPLE: the traveler’s age. Answer, mileage.] 
1, The soldier’s age; 2, the farmer’s age; 3, the 
philosopher's age; 4, the loquacious age; 5, the 
robber’s age; 6, a favored person’s age; 7, an old 
man’s age; 8, the age of an isolated man; 9, an 
ordinary man’s age; 10, a football player’s age; 
German’s age; 13, a slave’s 
age; 14, the age of a person who searches; 15, a 
negotiator’s age; 16. a cook’s age; 17, a debtor’s 
age; 18, a vegetarian’s age; 19, a voter’s age; 20. 
the age of asummer home: 21, a barbarian’s age; 
22, the winemaker's age; 23, the mathematician’s 
age; 24,the surgeon’s age; 25, the cs! ag: age; 
= the commonest age. . Me ie 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 25TH. 


CrassicaL Primat Acrostic.—Abdalonimus. 1, Abydos; 
2, Byrsa; 3, Darius; 4, Agamemnon; 5, Lachesis; 6, Olym- 
pus; 7, Numitor; 8, Icarus; 9, Maximus; 10, Utica; 11, Sten- 
tor 


Patriotic DiaGconaL.—Diagonal, Never. 
ree 8 3, naval; 4, aided; omen 
A Martiat Acrostic.—Washington. 1, Wellington; 2, 
Alexander the Great; 3, Sebastian; 4, Henry IV of 
Ingram, John K.; 6, Napoleon; 7, George Dewey; 8, 
urenne; 9, Oliver Cromwell; 10, Napier. 


1, Nerve; 2, 





rance, — 
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PERSONALS. 


CounT LEo TotsTo! will be seventy -years 
old on the 8th inst. A group ot gentlemen— 
William Dean Howells, Dr. Lyman Abbott, 
Richard Watson Gilder, Everett J. Wheeler, 
Albert Shaw and a score of associates—acting 
as an informal committee, have arranged fora 
celebration of this seventieth birthday of the 
great Russian author by a dinner to be given 
on the evening of the 8th at the St. Denis Hotel 
in this city. 


...-Alexander A. Wallace, one of the bravest 
of Roosevelt’s Rough Riders, who died of ty- 
phoid fever at a hospital in Brooklyn last 
week, had seemed invulnerable while in active 
service. At La Quasima—that first engage- 
ment, in which young Hamilton Fish fell—the 
comrade fighting by the side of. Wallace was 
killed instantly. In the greater battle of July 
Ist, another comrade, also advancing by Wal- 
lace’s side, was killed by a bursting shell, a 
fragment of which struck Wallace’s cartridge 
belt and knocked him down. But he suffered 
no injury and in ten minutes was fighting 
again. Afterward he took part in several bold 
movements which placed him in great danger, 
-but he came out of the battles without a scratch 
to die here in the North of the poison of 
typhoid. 


....A Japanese paper published at Kobe has 
been informed that Prince Henry will not 
visit Japan while he is in Asiatic waters, be- 
cause ‘‘the Tokio authorities were unab!e to 
guarantee his personal safety.’’ It points to 
some remarks in the Japan Herald concerning 
the Emperor’s anxious solicitude for the wel- 
fare of Prince Cyril- Vladimir, the Czar’s 


cousin, while this visitor remains in Japan. 
Says that journal: 


‘* Ever since the Prince first landed he has been 
perpetually shadowed by police and gendarmerie 
in both his waking and hissleeping hours. When 
he condescends to pley a game of Billiardsat one 
of the leading hotels like any ordinary human be- 
ing, he is guarded by detectives inside and by gen- 
darmes outside, who follow every movement of 
their august charge, with all the anxiety which 
characterizes a hen with a brood of chickens 
when a hawk is hovering near.” 


....5ome months ago a Cuban gentleman 
named Cambrisis, residing in the City of Mex- 
ico, sent to Gen. Tomas Estrada Palma in New 
York a check for $100, with instructions that 
it should be given to “‘ the widow, children or 
parents of the first American-born sailor who 
should die in the war to free Cuba.’’ This 
check was forwarded last week to John Meek, 
of Fremont, O., father of George B. Meek, who 
was killed on the torpedo-boat ‘‘ Winslow,”’ at 
Cardenas, Cuba, on May 11th. ‘‘I have just 
been informed,’’ writes Gonzalo de Quesada, 
the Cuban Chargé d@’A ffaires at Washington, to 
Mr. Meek, ‘* that yourson was the first hero to 
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shed his blood for the independence of our un- 
fortunate and downtrodden people. This 
check is a proof of the gratitude of the Cubans 
for their friends and allies, the Americans.” 
The order has not been cashed by Mr. Meek, 
who has already discovered that he can easily 
sell it for much more than its face value. 


...-After the memorable explosion in the 
harbor of Havana a careful survey of the 
wreck of the ‘‘ Maine ’’ was made by Ensign 
Powelson, who had been graduated at the Na- 
val Academy in 1893 at the head of his class. 
It will be recalled that it was by the ensign and 
the divers acting under his direction that the 
position of the lifted keel plates was ascertain- 
ed, and the significance of the elevation of 
them pointed out. While lying ona cot in the 
Episcopal Hospital at Philadelphia, last week, 
Ensign Powelson was married to Miss Margaret 
Olivia Millar, of Wyoming, O., the daughter of 
Colonel. Millar, who was. then at Montauk 
Point, with his command. After having been 
under fire repeatedly during the war without 
suffering injury, the ensign fell down the hatch- 
way on his ship—the ‘‘St. Paul,’’ Captain 
Sigsbee—on the 27th ult., and ‘broke his leg. 


He will remain at the hospital for some weeks 
to come. 


...-Altho the late King Malietoa, of Samoa, 
who died of typhoid fever on the 22d ult., 
traced his descent down through a line of war- 
riors for twenty-seven generations, and was at 
war with his uncle before his accession to the 
throne, in his later years he was known as a 
ruler who loved peace, and whose chief aim 
was to promote the comfort and happiness of 
his people. Before the settlement reached by 
the Berlin Conference in 1889 he had not only 
to contend with rivals, but also to suffer as a 
victim of European diplomatic intrigue. In 
1887, when Germany placed Tamasese on the 
throne, he submitted peacefully to exile and 
imprisonment. He was willing to suffer if 
bloodshed could thus be avoided. After he 
was restored to the throne by the Powers he 
was accustomed to esteem highly and rely 
upon the friendship of the United States, 
which had been indicated so clearly by our 
treaty with Samoa in 1878. He believed. that 
the participation of this country in the tri- 
partite agreement would preserve the auton- 
omy of the islands, and prevent the acquisi- 
tion of them by any Power. Malietoa left a 
son, Tanumafili, thirty years old, and a daugh- 
ter, who is now in the London Mission’s semi- 
nary at Papauta. A logical candidate for the 
succession will be Mataafa, who sought to 
overthrow Tamasese ten years ago, and re- 
volted against Malietoa in 1893. Power to 
decide finally as to the regularity and legality 
of the selection of a king is vested by the Ber- 
lin agreement in the Chief Justice; and it may 
be noted that this high and important office is 


held by Mr. William Lea Chambers, of Shef- 
field, Ala. 
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Scrofula 


Taints the blood of millions, and sooner or later 
may break out in hip disease, running sores or 
some more complicated form. Tocure scrofula 


Everyone 
is Better 
for a 


or prevent it, thoroughly purify your blood with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which has a continually 
growing record of wonderful cures. Soup. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla Begin 


Your 
Dinner 
\ G “is With 
| MQ LTWMAYS 
J XA ae PR dcewne:. 


, POT E GENUINE TOMATO SOUP. 


It is both wholesome and economical, 
costing but ten cents a can, sufficient for 
eight servings. Recipe book free. 
VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 880 Kentucky Ave. , Indianapolis, Ind. 
Van Camp's Macaroni and Cheese, prepared 
nN with Tomato Sauce. Sample can for six cents. 


The back 
of this Spoon 


bears a stamp that means ¢he 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. $1; six for $5. 





Hood’s Pills cure indigestion, biliousness. 








THIS AUTOGRAPH IS NEVER ON 
A POOR SHADE-ROLLER 
AND NEVER ABSENT 


























Made 1n 12 and 16 bore, and warranted in the use 
of nitro powder Rebounding lock, half pistol 
grip. Fitted with the Forehand Automatic Eject- 
or, the most Perfect Ejector ever produced. 
Beautiful in shape, matchless in finish. 
Workmanship equal to our high-grade 
double guns. 6 

Retail $7.00, with pisin steel barrel ; 
$8.00, with twist barrel. 

it w*ROGHRS x If your dealer can’t supply you, we’ll 

sell you direct at these prices ; but ask 


him first, it’s handier. 


absolute standard of quality in 
silver plated knives, forks and ; 
spoons — it reads : 


“The Blenheim.”’ 


The face shows one of our 


a ; Forehand Arms 
many exquisite designs offered Co 
by dealers generally. siti 


Ask for “ Eagle Brand,’”’ and be sure 
stamp is ex- 
actly like the 
above. If you 
cannot procure 
it from your 
dealer, write us 
and we will see 
that you are 
supplied with- 
out delay. Look for this brand on the box. ¢ 

« 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO., 
Wallingford, Conn., and New York City. 











LACE CURTAINS, 
Watches, Clocks, Tea Sets, E 
Toilet Sets, with $5 00, $7.00 
— yh pees. = {oad ee. ~~ 15c. 
an . Best TEA, g 
Tlustrated Price-List. - . pei: 

The Great American Tea Co., 

81 and 33 Vesey Street, New York, Box 289. 


AND PREMIUMS.—FACTORY TO FAMILY. 

L A R K | N S 0) APS The Larkin Idea fully explained in beautiful free booklet. Free 
sample Soap if mention this paper. 

The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin (Street, Buffalo, N. Y 
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READING NOTICES. 


COPPER RANGE BOILERS. 

THE up-to-date American housewife is not excelled by 
that of any other nationality. She knows of her own knowl 
edge and from her jown experience, and she is prompt to 
adopt the best of whatever simplifies the working of the 
household and improves the health and comfort of its mem- 
bers. In visiting kitchens of our American houses it’will be 
noticed that the galvanized iron boiler has been discarded, and 
for excellent reasons. One of these reasons is that Randolph 
& Clowes, of Waterbury, Conn., placed on the market a few 
years since what is known as ‘ Brown Brothers’ Seamless 
Drawn Copper Range Boiler,” in capacity up to 300 gal- 
lons. It isn’t necessary to speak of the expense of a good 
boiler. The old-fashioned galvanized iron boiler was a better 
boiler than the galvanized boiler of to-day, the latter being 
made of cheap material, generally lasting only about two years. 
The riveting necessary to put in the head and bottom weak- 
ens it; hence the leaking about the rivets, cailing in the 
plumber to solder up the leak and plug the holes in the head. 
The Brown Brothers’ Seamless Drawn Copper Range Boiler, 
manufactured by Randolph & Clowes, does away with all these 
objections. Why? It is made of two seamless drawn copper 
shells—has no rivets. It is strong, safe and handsome. Its 
appearance in the kitchen indicates thrift and good house- 
keeping. It is reliable and durable; all good features are 
combined in it; the poor features are eliminated. House- 
wives will, therefore, instruct their plumber and architect 
to furnish them the ‘‘ Brown Brothers’ Seamless Drawn 
Copper Range Boiler.’’ Messrs. Randolph & Clowes will 





take pleasure in sending their booklet, ‘‘ Consummate Copper 


Capabilities,’’ to any one requesting it. 





Our readers must have noticed in our columns the very at- 
tractive advertisement of the E. Stebbins Manufacturing 
Company, of Springfield, Mass., and it gives us more than 
usual pleasure to call their particular attention to this firm 
and its goods. Having been leading manufacturers for many 
years, they have felt the pulse of the public with such excel- 
lent results that they manufacture what the public wants and 
what it must have. The goods manufactured by them include 
not only their celebrated stationary lawn sprinkler, but aiso 
the Little Giant Traveling Sprinkler. It is mounted upon 
wheels, is driven by water power; a pressure of 40 pounds 
will propel it, and it is capable uf dragging 100 feet of garden 
hose, stopping automatically at che end of its beat. It will 
water a swathe of from five to fifty feet wide. The price of 
it is only $15. They also manufacture self-closing basin cocks 
in brass, nickel, silver plate and solid silver metal. ‘These are 
of high grade and superior finish, possessing excellent sani- 
tary features, and have been adopted in some of the largest 
hotels and best private residences. A line ot other metal goods 
made by them is of high grade. An application to the E 
Stebbins Manufacturing Company, Springfield, Mass., for 
heir illustrated literature will receive prompt attention. 


FINANCIAL. 
HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Bankers and Dealers in 


Government, Railroad and Municipal Bonds 
and other 


SELECTED SECURITIES. 


New York, 29 Nassau Street, 
Boston, 13 Congress Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, represented by 

James H, CuHapMaANn, 421 Chestnut St 


Our list of Selected Securities sent on application 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No, 59 Wall Street. New York. 














VERMILYE & CO., 
_ BANKERS, 
And Dealers in Government Bonds and Other 
Investment Securities. 
Members of the New York and Boston Stock 
Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to 
drafts at sight. 
All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 


Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 
High-class Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
delivery. j 


NASSAU and PINE STS, N.Y. 27 STATE ST.. BOSTON. 


UNITED STATES 


3% BONDS 
Bought and Sold. 


R. L. DAY & CO. 


1 BROAD 8ST NEW YORK. 
40 WATER ST BOSTON. 


Government 42. 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS FURNISHED 
FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE, OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE 


SECURITIES. 
LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
31 NASSAU ST.(Bank of Commerce Building), N.Y. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS& ST.LOUIS RAILROAD CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., August 11th, 1898. 
Notice is hereby given that, pursuant to the by-laws of the.Com- 
pany, the annual meeting of the Stockholders of the Minneapolis 
and St. Louis Railroad Co.. of Minnesota and Iowa, will be held at 
the office of the Company, in the City of Minneapolis, Minresota, 
on Tuesday, October 4th, 1898, at twelve o’clock noon, for the pur- 
pose of electing Directors and the transaction of such other bust- 
ness as may legally come before the meeting. 

The books of the Company for the issuance and transfer of the 
stock will be closed from the evening of September 8d, 1898, to 
October 5th. 1898. 

JOSEPH G EDWIN HAWLEY, 


SKELL, 
Secretary. President. 

















DIVIDENDS. 


UNITED TRACTION AND ELECTRIC COMPANY. 

Coupons due September ist, 1898, from First Mortgage Five Per 
Cent. Gold Bonds of this Company, Providence and Pawtucket 
issue, will be paid on and after September ist, 1898, on presentation 
at the office of the CENTRAL TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, 4 
WallStreet, New York. 

Checks for interest on registered bonds will be mailed to hold- 
ers on same date. F. P. OLCOTT, Treasurer. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON RIVER 
RAILROAD CO. 


OFFICE OF THE TREASURER, 
NEw YorK. September 3d, 1898. 


y have declared a divi- 
ayable at this 
ers of record at 








for the purpose of the pa. 

cial morte of the stockholders to be held on Wed a 

ber 5th. 1898, at twelve o’clock m.—the transfer books will be 
closed, to be reopened at ten o’clock a. M. on the 6th day of Octo- 
ber, 1888. E, V, W. ROSSITER, Treasurer, 
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Investment Bonds. 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co. . 
Refunding General Mtge. 3s, due 1987. 
Chicago, Rock: Island & Pacific R’way Co. 


Refunding General Mtge. 4s, due 1988. 


New York Central & Hudson River R.R.Co. 
Refunding Mtge. 3s, due 1997. 


New York Central & Hudson R. R.R. Co. 


Lake Shore Collateral 3s, due 1998. 


New York Central & Hudson R. R.R. Co. 
Michigan Central Collateral 3s, due 1998. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’« ay Co. 
General Mortgage, Series A, 4s, due 1989. 


Chicago, Burlington and Quincy R’way Co. 


Nebraska Extension 4s, due 19:27. 


Burlington, Cedar Rapids & North. Ry. Co. 


Cons. First & Col. Tr. 5s, due 1934. 
Indiana, Decatur & Western Railway Co. 
First Mortgage 5s, due 1935. 

Canada Southern Railway Co. 

First Mortgage 5s, due 1908. 
Chicago, Burlington & Northern R. R. Co. 
First Mortgage 5s, due 1926. 

Union Pacific Railroad Company 


First Mtge. & Land Grant 4s, due 1947. 
Rio Grande Western Railway Company 


First Mortgage 4s. due 1939. 


Metropolitan Street Railway Company 
General Mige. & Collat. Trust 5s, due 1997. 


Columbus and Ninth Avenue Railroad Co. 


First Mortgage 5s, due 1993. 
Lexington Ave. and Pavonia Ferry R.R.Co. 
First Mortgage 5s, due 1993. 


United Traction andElectric Company 


First Morigage 5s, due 1933. 


Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 


First Mortgage 5s, due 1927. 
Buffalo City Gas Company 


First Mortgage 5s, due 1947. 


Laclede Gas Light Company 
First Mortgage 5s, due 1919. 
These and other choice investment securities for sale at prices 


to net from 334 percent. to 5 percent. Descriptive lists upon 
application. 


Spencer Trask & Co., 


27 and 29 Pine St., New York. 


1851 





HENRY CLEWS & CO. 


BANKERS. 
11, 13, 15 and 17 Broad St., New York. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Orders executed for investment or on margin. Interest allowed 
on deposits subject to check at sight. Aci as Financial Agents 
for Corporations and Investors. 

2 FIFTH AVE., Cor. 25th St. 
8 3 ESR ¢ Silk a oy re Bldg. 
3 A , cor. Reade St. 
eer On UDSON ST., Mercantile Exchange. 
16 COURT ST., Brooklyn. 

















‘JHE MIDDLESEX 





BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Assets $8,000,000 

Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits of rst 
mortgages under Supervision Banking Departments of 
Connecticut, New York and Maine. Amount of issue limite 
ed by Law. CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST IN THESE - 
BONDS. 


SECURITY, 


1875 1898 








CONVENIENCE, PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 BROADWAY, 

OFFER o 
exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping of securi= 
these enue alt ped and ager 

Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience of cus- 
tomers. : 


ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH THE BANK. 
INSURANCE. 








1898 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
$9 
92 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadwav. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 
DIVIDENDS TO POLICY-HOLDERS 


are the best test of good management and of success in a 
Life Insurance Company. For years past in most com- 
panies dividends have been steadily declining, and in 
some instances with marked rapidity. One Company’ 
which shows a remarkable record of steady annual 
increase, and which now stands at the front in this re- 


spect, is 
THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
£0F CINCINNATI, 0, 
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PROVIDENT 


Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assis, - - 


$34,412,582 
Insurance in Foree, . 118,654,728 


In everything which makes 
Life Insurance secure, excellent 
and moderate in Cost this com- 
pany is unsurpassed. 


'A POLICY ..... 


WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to the family © 
and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against the hour 
of greatest trial. 

The Washiagton pays Endowments and death claims 
promptly, and loans money to its policy-holders. 

Its Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guar- 
antees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about half the 
premium on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington’s 
Interchangeable-Term policy. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 





Commercial Union 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


(LIMITED,) 


OF LONDON, 
Cor. Pine and William: Sts., 


NEW YORK. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1898. 


$13,455,690 32 
LIABILITIES 12,156,897 00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $1,298,793 32 
Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


1898. NATIONAL § 1898. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January rst, 1898, 


Capital Stock, all oom 
Re-Insurance Rese iene 8 





ASSETS 














Unsettled Losses mt other claims. ay 17,654 
Net Surplus 3¢ 9 


Total Assets $4,433,015 86 86 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E. G. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 




















1850 1898 


THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
All Policies now issued by this Company contain 
the following clauses: 


§6 After one year from the date o, 
of the ompany under this po 


thie policy contains no restriction whatever upon 
the inured Pu respect either of travel, residence o 


ation 
oral D Death Claims paid WITHVUUT DISCOUNT as 
soon as satisf factery preefe have been received. 
mays and successfu nts, wishing to represent this Com- 
-.., wy By mee ed with Richard E. Cochran, 3d Vice-Presi- 
dent, at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, ‘New York. 
OFFICERS: 


GEORGE H: ByEFoRD 
GEO. G. WILL LLIA. 


tssue, the liability 
y shall not be dis- 


























ARTH 
JOHN P 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 

GEO. G. WILLIAMS . Chem. Nat. Bank 
JOHN J. TUCKER 
E. H. PERKINS, Jk 
JAMES R. PLUM 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants, 
such as is issued by the 
Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
‘E. W. SCOTT, President, 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORKA. 
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New England [utual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31st, 1897, - = + $26,939,135 99 
LIABILITIES, = = @© = «= 24,811,707 55 
$2,127,428 44 

All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon al) policies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash 8 urrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured 1 is entitled by the Massa 
chusette Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company's Office 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 


WM B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


American Through and Through. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Continental Building, 46 Cedar St., New York. 








THE Government makes a profit out of the New 
York Post-Office; but you could not afford to de- 
liver your own letters. 

We can insure you against loss by fire, light- 
ning and tornado, and out of the many transac- 
tions we have in a year make a small profit. You 
cannot afford to carry your own insurance any 
more than you can afford to deliver your letters. 

All CONTINENTAL policies are issued under 
~ ~ Fund Law” and are ‘‘ Conflagration 

roof,’’ 





Capital ’ bead = 2 bea e $1 3000,000 
Assets, = = ° = 8,582,207 
Liabilities, ne = 4,464,212 
Surplus to policy-holders, = 4,117,995 
OFFICERS: 
F, C, MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANR, Vice-President. 


EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
ae a gE. GEEZ en, Ass’t Secretaries. 


WESTERN DEFASTMERT. Rialto Building, Chicago. Gro. 
E. Kung, General Mana anager. 

BROOKLYN DEPAR ENT. Sag BuiJding, Court and 
Montague Streets. C. H. DuTOHER, Sec’ 


AGENTS EB reir inane 


_AMERICAN 
FIRE 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 


Philadelphia. 
plonty-Bighth Annual Statement. 











Cash capital 














OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, January 2ist, 1898. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the Company, 
submit the following statement of ite affairs on the Sist of 








December, 1897. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist January, 1897, to 
Sist December, 1897...........ececcesceceeseeeeee onaves $2,844,088 61 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist January, 1897 Mm 1.08, 955 81 
Total Marine Premiums..............+ Sdeabuidovevassave $38,891,998 92 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 1897, to 3ist 
December, 1897........scccceccccevensccecseceseeeceeses $2,653,658 09 





Losses paid during the same period..... $1,425,650 20 


Returns of Premiums and 
$684,939 89 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 


United States and City of New York Stock: City 
* Bank and other Stocks....... ...cccssecesseveceeeecs « $7,380,895 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise..............+ 1,157,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, estimated 
WR i ancccin cca sone beneed bar ccdebneWitekcobesesbstccksse 1,121,500 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..............+..++ 1,026,605 97 
Canale im Baak.....ccsccccccccccsee ceveccccccwcccsbeccecese 286,424 11 
MMORIE. oo os cccccsccsndcccvccceccesesccevsccccccsoess $10,922,425 08 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the first of February next. The diminished 
income yielded on investments in recent years may in the future 
render necessary a reduced rate of interest on certificates. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1892 wil] be redeem- 
ed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the first of February next, from which date 

all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net earned pre- 
miums of the Company for the year ending 81st December, 1897, 
for which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
third of May-next. 

By order of the Board, 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


GUSTAV AMSINC JOHN D. HEWLETT 























JOSEPH AGOSTIN CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
VERNON H. BROWN LEANDER N. LOVEL 
WALDRON P. BROWN, JAMES LOW 
WILLIAM B. BOULTON, W. H, H. MOORE 
FRANCIS M. BACON CHARLES H.MARSHALL, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, GEORGE H. MACY, 
GEORGE COPPELL, FREDERIC A, PARSONS, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE W. QUINTARD, 
JAMES G, DE FOREST, JOHN L. RIKER, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, A.A. N 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, N. DENTON SMITH 
EVERETT FRAZAR, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, PAUL L. THEBAUD, 
HORACE GRAY, CHRISTIN pz THOMSEN 
SON W. GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
CLIFFORD ‘A. HAND, WILLIAM H. WEBB. 


HENRY E. HAWLEY, 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 34 Vice-Pres’t. 
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EXTRACT FROM SERMON OF REV. T. DE WITT TALMAGE 
To His People in Brooklyn Tabernacle, 








Young men: The day before not the day after you get married, go toa ‘life insurance com- 
pany'of established reputation and get the sete examiner to put the stethoscope to your lungs 
and his ear close up to your heart, with your vest off, and have signed; sealed and. delivered to 
you a document that will, inthe case of your sudden departure, make for that lovely girl the 
difference between a queen and a pauper. I have known men who have had an income of $3,000 
- $4,000, $5,000 a year, who did not leave one farthing to the surviving household. Now that 
man’s death is a defalcation, an outrage, a swindle. . He did not die; he absconded.. There are 
a hundred thousand people in. America to-day .a-hungered through the sin of improvidence. 
‘*But,”’ ‘Say some, ‘‘ my income is so small I cannot afford to pay the premium on a life insur- 
ance.’’ Are you sure about that? Ifyou are sure, then you have a right to depend on the 
promise in Jeremiah, forty-ninth chapter, eleventh verse: ‘‘ Leave thy fatherless children, I will 
: preserve them alive, and let thy widow trust in me.’’ But if you are able to, remember you have 
no right to ask God to do for your household that which you can do for them yourself. For 
the benefit of these young men, excuse a practical personality. Beginning my life’s. work on 
the munificent salary of $800 a year and'a parsonage, and when the call was placed in my hand, 1, 
did not know how in the world I would ever be able to spend that amount of money; andI . 
remember in indulging in a devout wish that I might not be led into worldliness and prodigality 


by such an overplus of resources, and: at a time when articles of food and clothing were higher “ 
than they are now, I felt it a religious duty to get my life insured, and I presented myself at an 
office of one of the great companies, and I stood pale and nervous lest the medical examiner 
might have to declare that I had consumption and heart disease and a half-dozen other mortal 
ailments; but when I got the document, which I have yet in full force, I felt a sense of manli- 
ness and confidence and quietude and re-enforcement, which is a good thing for any young r 


MOUTHERN PACIFICCO 


UNSET, OGDEN 349 Broadway 
HASTA ROUTES | Battery Place 


(WASHINGTON BUILDING) 

Finest tarpon fishing in the world at Aransas Pass, Texas. Elk, Deer, Antelope, Mountain 
Sheep, Quail, Partridge or Grouse, Ducks, Wild Turkey, Prairie Chicken, etc., Trout of several 
varieties—the Rainbow, Black Spotted, Steelhead and ‘‘ Dolly Varden’’; the great game-fish, the 
Barracuda; the gigantic Jewfish; the leaping Yellow-Tail (which grows to 30 lbs. and is considered 
a fiercer fighter on the rod than any other fish that swims); all of these and many others are found 
in great abundance all along the lines of this Company. 


TOURIST CARS TO CALIFORNIA VIA SUNSET 
ROUTE WITHOUT CHANGE 


For further information, Illustrated Pamphlets, Maps and Time-Tables, ‘‘ Through Storyland to 
Sunset Seas,” ‘‘ California Game ‘Marked Down,’”’ ‘‘ Sportsman at Del Monte,’’ ‘‘ East and West,” 
‘** Around the World,”’ and through tickets at lowest rates, and 


SUMMER TOURS TO 
‘TEXAS, NEW. MEXICO, MEXICO, ARIZONA, 
CALIFORNIA, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, JAPAN, 
CHINA, AUSTRALIA, AROUND-THE-WORLD 


Apply to EDWIN HAWLEY, Ass’t Gen’! Traffic M’g’r 349 BROADWAY and 








L. H. NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent >; BATTERY PLACE New York 
or L. J. SPENCE, Eastern Freight Agent. (Washington Building) 





